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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 



Ik the following pages I purpose to confine myself to a 
description of the Photographic processes on Paper and 
Glass, as being the two modes of fixing the luminous image 
that present the most difficulties to the beginner, and, more- 
over, are those which at the present time are occupying to 
the greatest extent the attention of the Photographic world. 

Almost every one who has commenced this beautiful and 
fascinating Art, has felt the want to a greater or less extent 
of some Work which shall contain such simple and definite 
instructions as will enable him to succeed in the particular 
processes in which he may be engaged. It will therefore be 
my endeavour to transcribe to these pages the results of 
actual experiment, and to lay down those rules for the 
practice of the various processes which experience has 
shown to be attended with most success. 

In carrying out this design, many variations in the 
processes will necessarily be omitted, but this will be found 
a convenience rather than the reverse to the beginner, as it 
is a generally admitted fact, that those Photographers who 
are content to follow some good process to the exclusion of 
others that have been but imperfectly tried, produce by far 
the best pictures with the least expenditure of time and 
trouble. 

CHARLES. A. LONG. 

July, 1854. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



In presenting a new edition of this Work to the notice of 
Photographers and the Puhlic, I would remark, that feeling . 
assured of the succese of the former edition in rendering 
assistance to the tyro in this heautiful and interesting Art, 
I have considered it best to adhere to the same simple and 
concise mode of treating the subject, merely adding obser- 
vations from time to time that experience has shown to be 
desirable for the explanation of some difficulties that may 
arise in the path of the beginner. 

The new Waxed Papeb Process will be found to 
possess considerable advantages, and will, I trust, meet all 
the requirements of the Photographic Tourist; and the 
paper on the mode of taking Stereoscopic pictures, will, it is 
hoped, enable those highly interesting and wonderful pro- 
ductions to find a place in every portfolio. 

CHARLES A. LONG. 
July, 1856. 
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THE DARK ROOM. 



The room in which the various operations in the Photographic 
processes ahout to he descrihed are conducted, should he 
so constructed that every ray of light can, if necessary, he shut 
out, especial care heing hestowed on the exclusion of that element 
under and around Uie door: it is hetter if there he only one 
window, near which may he placed the operating tahle. The 
light from the window must he modified hy placing hefore 
it a triple thickness of yellow calico; the light which enters 
through this screen will not affect the sensitive surfaces, hut 
will enahle the operator to conduct the process with ease and 
comfort Should a window not he at command, the light of a 
lamp, surrounded with ruhy or yellow glass, can he used with 
tidvantage. {Figs. 1 & 2.) 
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Fiff. 1. Fig. 2. 

It will he found convenient when using the Paper process to 
have a hrbad shelf fitted up to hold three or four washing pans ; 
this will answer well at the same time for pinning the paper 
to while drying. A small shelf near the tahle will also he a 
convenience as a resting place for the hottles containing the 
chemicals ; this enahles the tahle to he kept quite clewt ^sj^^L^^ 



for action, which will he found a great advantage, and will tend 
much to the success of the various processes. 

A pan of clean water and some clean cloths may be advan- 
tageously placed near at hand, as likewise vessels for the refuse 
waters and liquids used in the production of pictures. 

The cloths and leathers used in the Collodion process ought to 
be bung on separate hooks, so as to be kept quite distinct and 
within reach, and each one should be returned to its p^ace when 
done with. 

The solutions in all the processes require frequently to be 
filtered ; and it may be of service to the novice to describe the 
way of folding the bibulous paper to be used in the operation. 
Gut a circle of the paper of twice the diameter of the funnel to 
be used, and first fold it in half and then in quarter ; it wiU 
now be found to fit the funnel exactly. The paper is folded in 
precisely the same way when used with the filter ring. 

These remarks will no doubt appear quite unnecessary to many 
Photographers, now adepts in the art, but I would merely remind 
them that it has been by attention to minute and apparently 
trivial matters that they have attained their present proficiency. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. 

Before entering upon the details- of the Photographic pro- 
cesses, it may not be out of place to give some account of the 
chemical substances used in Photography, and also to make a 
few observations on their behaviour under certain conditions. 

The following list contains the usual chemical preparations 
concerned in the formation of the Photographic image : 



Iodide of potassium. 
Nitrate of silver. 
Gallic ^cid. 



PyrogalUc acid. 
Acetic acid. 
Proto-sulphate of iron. 



Hypo-sulphite of soda. 





To commenee then with loDiim of Potassium. This salt, 
consisting of iodine combined with the metal potassium, is 
fbrmed by saturating a hot solution of pure potassa With iodine 
Which gites rise to iodide of potasffluin and ioAite of potash. This 
is eraporated to dryness and exposed to a gentle red heat in a 
platinum crucible in order to decompose the iodate. The fused 
mass is then dissolved in water and crystallized. 

The photographer should be particularly careful in the purchase 
of this salt, as it is frequently contaminated with various im- 
purities which render it perfectly useless in Photography. The 
most usual contaminations are chloride of potassium, a^id 
Cflorbonate and sulphate of potassa, either of which would hare 
an injurious effect on its qualities. 

Pure iodide of potassium is in crystals of the cubic form, white 
and opaque, that do not deliquesce in a moderately dry atmo- 
^here, and are perfectly soluble in absolute alcohol. 

Nitrate of Silver is formed by dissolving pure silver in nitric 
acid diluted with three times its bulk of water : the solution is 
evaporated, and crystals of nitrate of silver* are deposited in the 
form of transparent tables on the cooling of the liquid. These 
are dissolved in water and again crystallized, in order to free them 
from any adhering nitric acid. 

Nitrate of silver is met with in commerce in two states, one in 
the form of crystals, as just described, and the other in small 
cylindrical sticks; these latter should be rejected by the photo- 
grapher, as containing many impurities and contaminations 
which are not found in the crystallized article. The Ibreign 
matters found in the nitrate of silver of commerce are, lead, 
copper, and potash, each in the state of nitrate. The whole of 
these impurities are detrimental to the proper action of the nitrate 
of silver in the various Photographic processes. 

Gallic Aoid. — If powdered Aleppo galls be mixed with water to 
the consistency of a thin paste, and exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere at a. temperature of 65® for a period of four or five 
weeks, the evaporation being neutralized by the addition of small 
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quantities of water, they will become mouldy : the liquid is then 
pressed out and the residue boiled in waterT The resulting hot 
solution must now be filtered, and as it cools will deposit beautiful 
crystals of gallic acid ; these are to be boiled in water with some 
animal charcoal, and the solution again filtered, when on cooling 
the gallic acid will crystallize in the form of slender needles, 
having a silky lustre. The gallic acid should be of a light 
yellow colour, and perfectly free from dark portions ; and when 
dissolved should make a bright and clear solution. 1 oz. of water 
will dissolve about 4 grs. of gallic acid at the temperature of 60°. 

Ptrooallio Acid. — This beautiful substance is obtained by 
submitting gallic acid in suitable apparatus to a temperature of 
430° Fah., when pyrogallic acid in the form of bright shining 
scales sublimes and is condensed in the upper part of the vessel. 
The scales ought to be quite white and free from any tinge 
of brown, otherwise we may conclude that they have become 
contaminated with an empyreumati&oil, and that the temperature 
at which they had been formed was too high. 

The only other impurity likely to be di$covered in pyrogallic 
acid is metagallic acid, which is produced from the same cause as 
the oil mentioned above. The first impurity causes the pyrogallic 
acid, when mixed ready for developing the picture, to decompose 
more readily; and the second, if not carefully separated by 
filtration, causes innumerable blemishes on the siurface of the plate^ 

AcETio Acid (glacial) is the result of the decomposition of 
acetate of soda, which has been thoroughly purified by repeated 
crystainzations, by sulphuric acid; the acetic acid distilling over 
at a temperature of 125*. The first product is then re-distilled 
over some dry acetate of soda, and the product submitted to the 
action of cold until it assumes the solid form ; the liquid is then 
drained from the crystals, which are pure hydrated acetie acid. 

There are various impurities in the ordinary strong acetic acid, 
such as sulphuric, tartaric, oxalic, and hydrochloric acids ; but if 
the article be carefully prepared, we need not be apprehensive of 
any contamination. It is above all things necessary that the 
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aeetio acid should be of good quality, as so much of the brilliancy 
and clearaess of tlie pictures produced with it depend on its purity 
and strengh. 

Proto-sulphate of Iron. — This salt is obtained by treating 
metallic iron with dilute sulphuric acid, the liquid on evaporation 
yielding crystals of a bluish green colour, which after being dis- 
solved and re-crystallized form the pure proto-sulphate of iron. 
The only impurity of consequence in this salt is due to the per- 
oxidation of part of the base ; this, however, may be easily 
detected by the crystals becoming slightly tinged with yellow. 
Any indication of the kind in a sample ought to be sufficient 
grounds for its rejection by the photographer. 

Htpo-sulphite of Soda. — There are various ways in which this 
salt can be made ; the following appears to be the most simple : — 

Mix 1 lb. of finely pulverized calcined carbonate of soda with 
• 10 ozs. of flowers of sulphur ; heat the mixture slowly till the 
sulphur melts ; stir the fused mass so as to expose all its parts 
freely to the atmosphere ; then dissolve in water, filter the 
solution, and boil it immediately with flowers of sulphur. On 
cooling, after being filtered, it will deposit beautiful crystals of the 
hypo-sulphite of soda. The only impurity likely to interfere with 
the photogi-aphic use of hypo-sulphite, is the sulphate of soda; 
but this may be easily detected by the crystals looking dry instead 
of slightly damp. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen how necessary it is 
to be careful in the selection of the chemicals we are about to use; 
and I venture to assert that more failures have arisen from in- 
attention to this particular than from any other cause. 



THE COLLODION PROCESS. 

In the year 1851 Mr. Scott Archer made known to the world a 
process by which he liad succeeded in taking impressions in the 
Camera on a film of collodion spread upon a plate of glass. 



His process varied rery little fix>m that now most recommended 
CKcept in a few particalars of manipulation^ which practice has 
shown to be essential to success. 

The advantages of such a process had been long admitted, but 
up to this point nothing of great service had been proposed except 
that on albumenized glass, which, from the slowness of its 
action, was useless for portraiture, and almost so for many other 
purposes. 

The transparency of glass plates, and the film of collodion, as 
compared with the uneven texture of paper, is a strong argument 
in its favour ; but when we superadd the extreme sensitiveness of 
the collodion plate, and the ease in the manipulation, nothing 
more can be desired for obtaining perfect representations of 
natural objects. 

The apparatus required for the Collodion process is a very 
simple kind, and consists of the subjoined articles : — 

Gutta-percha bath, for holding the nitrate of silver. 

The dipper, which consists of a strip of flat glass, having a 
small support cemented at one extremity for the purpose of 
holding the glass plate while it is being plunged into the bath. 

Levelling stand, with proper adjusting screws for supporting 
the plate, while the picture is being either developed or fixed. 

2 ounce measure. 

1 ounce ditto, for developing solution. 

Small-spouted cup, for hypo-sulphite of soda. 

Funnel, and filter-ring; the former for the filtration of the 
bath, the latter for the purpose of filtering small quantities of 
developing solution before use. 

Porcelain pan, to hold the levelling stand in order to catch the 
superfluous liquid. 

Collodion is a solution of gun-cotton in sulphuric sether, and 
the qualities that fit it for Photographic purposes are, capability 
of being rendered extremely sensitive to light, toughness, tenacity, 
and freedom from impurities of any kind. 

These objects will be attained by following the method we are 
about to describe in all its details, the principal points requiring 
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attmition beiug the strength of the yarious chemical preparations, 
and the space of time the cotton is exposed to the action of the 
acid. The mode of proceeding is as follows : — 

Take i lb. oi purified nitrate of potash in powder and throw it 
into an evaporating dish placed in any convenient manner 
under a chimney or in the open air; next weigh ^ oz. of best 
Carded cotton perfectly free from impurities, and having pulled 
out the fibres place it near at hand. Then add to the nitrate of 
potash 9 oz. by measure of sulphuric acid of the specific 
gravity 1860, and having thoroughly mixed them with two stout 
glass rods, add in portions at a time the carded cotton, taking care 
thait every fibre is brought in contact with the nitric acid which 
is being disengaged. The cotton which assumes a sort of pulpy 
consistence, must now be kneaded with the glass rods for the 
space of five minutes, taking care that during the whole operation 
the cotton is entirely covered with the acid. This precaution is 
necessary, and forms one of the principal points to be attended 
to in the manufacture, because if the cotton become exposed to 
the action of the air, or if any air become enclosed in the 
interstices of the cotton, it not only protects the fibres from the 
action of the nitric acid, but causes a great and rapid disengage- 
ment of nitrous fumes, which have a very prejudicial ^ect on the 
solubility of the cotton produced. After being submitted to the 
above operation for five minutes, the cotton is to be removed 
quickly to a large vessel of cold water in order to dissolve the 
adherent sulphate of potash, and to clear it of any sulphuric acid 
that has not been used in the process. This washing is best 
accomplished in practice by placing the cotton, after its removal 
from the first pan of water, in a shallow trough, so constructed 
that a stream of cold water may constantly flow through it and 
carry away all soluble matter. When the cotton, on being tested 
With blue litmus paper, ceases to give a red tinge, it may be 
transfeiTed to a pan of distilled water and allowed to soak fbr an 
hour or two, in order further to free it from any impurity. It is 
then to be pressed to separate the water, and spread out in a warm 
place exposed to a current of air to dry. 
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It is necessary in the above operations to be quite prepared 
with all the materials and appliances close at hand, otherwise the 
greater portion of the nitric acid formed will have escaped in 
vapour before the cotton can be brought in contact with it; 
and also, if time be lost in the transference of the cotton to the 
washing pan, a deterioration will take place in its quality. 

Should the operator find that, from the action of air enclosed 
in the cotton, the nitrous fumes are beginning to arise, which 
may easily be ascertained by a peculiar hissing sound emanating 
from tbe compound owing to the disengagement of the gas, 
he must lose no time in changing the position of the cotton in 
order to bring the acid in contact with the part of the mass 
in question. 

By following the above directions carefully any one can ensure 
making a cotton that shall be perfectly soluble, and one that will 
give the essentials of toughness and tenacity to' the collodion 
made with it. 

The next part of the process is to bring the cotton prepared as 
above to a state of solution. This is accomplished in the following 
manner : — 

Place 100 grains of the prepared cotton in a one-pint bottle, and 
pour on to it 10 drachms of alcohol of the specific gravity -840. Agi- 
tate so as to saturate the cotton with the alcohol, and then add 18 oz. 
by measure of sulphuric aether, of specific gravity '745. Agitation 
must be kept up until the whole of the cotton is dissolved, which 
will be in three or four minutes if it has been properly prepared 
in tbe first instance. The bottle containing the above is now 
to be set aside to allow the collodion to clear, which it' will do in 
the course of 86 hours by the deposition of some of the fine fibres of 
the cotton that are insoluble in the aether. 

The reason of adding alcohol to the cotton before dissolving 
in the aether is, that it may be taken up more readily; for 
if we treat the cotton with very strong aether it will not be 
dissolved, but immediately on the addition of a small quantity 
of alcohol it is entirely taken up. 
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NEGATIVE COLLODION PROCESS. 

Having prepared our Collodion as before directed, and drawn it 
off from the sediment in the bottle, the next point to which we 
turn our attention is, to impregnate it with some soluble iodide 
— ^in fact, to iodize it. 

Many methods to effect this object have been published from 
time to time, each, according to the discoverer, possessing advan- 
tages above all others. I shall, however, confine myself to a 
description of the process that, after long experience, appears to 
me to fulfil all the necessary conditions in the most complete and 
simple manner. 

IODIZING SOLUTION FOR NEGATIVE COLLODION. 

The plan which I adopt, and one that is liable to fewer 
objections and accidents than any hitherto proposed, is simply to 
dissolve 4 grains of iodide of potassium in 2 drachms of alcohol, 
of the specific gravity -840, and after filtration through bibulous 
paper, add this quantity to 6 drachms of collodion, prepared as 
before directed. Collodion iodized in this manner, will be found 
to give excellent half-tones, and at the same time furnish negatives 
of great intensity and vigour, capable of producing pictures of 
great beauty when printed on paper. 

SOLUTIONS REQUIRED IN THE NEGATIVE 
COLLODION PROCESS. 

NiTBATK OF Silver Bath. — This bath requires gi*eat care in 
its preparation, as much of the success of the process depends on 
its proper composition—the formula which I have used as yielding 
the best results is the following : — 

Pure nitrate of silver in crystals . IJ ounces. 

Distilled water 20 ounces. 

Iodide of potassium . . . 10 grains. 

The bottle containing these ingredients is to be well shaken at 
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intervals, and allowed to remain in a warm place for a few hours, 
the contents may then be filtered into a perfectly clean bottle 
for use. 

Before, however, we can make sure of obtaining a perfectly clear 
picture in this bath, it is necessary to test it as to the degree 
of neutrality it exhibits, and this is accomplished by allowing a 
drop of the clear filtered solution to fall on a piece of blue litmus 
paper ; if after the lapse of a minute no alteration takes place in 
the colour, we may conclude that the bath is quite neutral ; if, 
on the contrary, the blue colour of the paper is changed to a 
tint verging on green, we may conclude that the bath is in au 
alkaline condition ; and if on a third trial we find the litmus 
paper changes in tint from blue to red, we may argue that an 
acid condition pervades the bath. In the case of the two former 
conditions obtaining, it is necessary to add one or two di-ops 
of pure glacial acetic acid to the bath, and to test it with^ the 
litmus paper between each addition until we find that the drop 
of bath on the blue litmus paper just changes the colour to a 
pink (not red) ; on the conti-ary, if on the first trial the litmus 
paper indicate a decidedly acid reaction, we must add, drop by 
drop, a dilute solution of ammonia, until the pink colour is 
obtained on testing with a fresh piece of litmus paper. 

We have been thus explicit in the manner of accomplishing 
this important condition of the bath for two reasons — first, 
because so much of the beauty of the negatives produced depends 
on the state of the bath, and second, although a simple matter, 
there are many beginners in the art who might stumble thus 
e£rly in their experiments and ever faU to become proficients 
from a want of knowledge of tlie properties requisite in a 
good bath. 

DEVELOPING SOLUTION FOR NEGATIVES. 

The solution which I have found to give the best results, and 
the formula for which there appears, after long trial, no reason 
to alter, is composed as follows :--=- 
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Pyrogallic acid 8 grains. 

Glacial acetic acid .... 1 drachm. 
Distilled water 2 ounces. 

^ Dissolve the pyrogallic acid in the distilled water, and then 
add the acetic acid. If the solution should present any appear- 
ance of turbidness, it must be filtered carefully through bibulous 
paper in order to render it peifectly bright and clear. 

FIXING SOLUTION FOR NEGATIVES. 

This consists simply of a solution of hypo-sulphite of soda in 
water, the quantities are noted in the following formula : — 

Hypo-sulphite of soda ... 8 ounces. 
Water (distilled or rain) ... 20 ounces. 

There is no necessity for this solution to be filtered except to 
free it from any gross impurities. 

The solutions being all prepared, we shall next proceed to give as 
detailed and simple an account as possible of the manipulatory 
part of the process ; and let me here impress on the mind of the 
novice in such matters, that next to absolutely pure chemicals, 
cleanliness is of the highest importance, and that he cannot hope 
for success unless great attention be paid to this particular. 

The manipulation is divided into seven distinct operations, viz., 
cleaning the plate, spreading the collodion film, exciting the 
plate or rendering it sensitive, exposure to the action of light, 
development of the image, fixing the proof, and finally varnishing 
the picture, to prevent injury to the surface while taking the 
positive on paper. 

CLEANING THE PLATE. 

The plate, which should be ground at the edges, is to be 
thoroughly washed in abundance of water, dried on clean linen 
cloths, and finished by being rubbed with a piece of perfectly 
clean wash leather, one that has been passed through several 
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clean waters to free it from the dressing that exists in it at the 
tune of purchasing. 

There is no occasion whatever for the use of nitric acid, potash, 
soda, or ammonia ; all of these substances increase the chances 
of accident, without giving a corresponding equivalent in their 
cleaning qualities. 

The plate being thoroughly clean, we proceed to the second 
operation — 

SPREAtitNG THE FILM. 

This is best accomplished in the manner following : — Hold the 
plate by the comer (a. Fig. 8) between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, and 
having previously freed the collodion bottle 
from any particles of dry collodion which may 
be adhering to it, pour a good quantity of the 
collodion on the plate at about the point (e), 
then by gently tilting the plate firstly towards the corner (c), 
secondly to (d), then to (a), taking care that the collodion does 
not touch the thumb, and lastly to (b) ; we shall find the plate 
jferfectly covered with the film, and the superfluous quantity in 
the best position for returning to the bottle, which being done, 
the plate is still to be kept slightly inclined so that the corner (b) 
may be lowest ; and the lip of the bottle is to be drawn gradually 
in contact with the edge of the glass from (b) to (a), in order to 
correct in a great measure the tendency which the collodion has 
to form streaks across the glass plate: this it accomplishes by 
laying hold as it were of the film, and shifting its position slightly 
on the surface of the glass. The operation of coating the plate 
ought to be performed as quickly as possible, as the evaporation 
which takes place from such an extended surface of collodion 
gives rise to the loss of so much aether as to render the collodion 
returned from the plate almost useless, if the operation be delayed 
beyond a certain time. 

The accompanying out {Fig, 4) will convey an idea of the way 
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in which the plate is to he held ; in the drawing we are supposed 
to he &cing the operator. 




RENDERING THE PLATE SENSITIVE. 

As soon as the collodion film has 
hecome set, the plate is to he plaoed 
on the dipper, and immediately 
pluDged into the nitrate of silver 
hath (Fig, 5) — ^this must he done 
at one stroke: there must he no 
stoppage during its descent into 
the bath ; otherwise, wherever such 
pause has taken place there will 
Fiff. 5. he a line on the picture, which 

will give evidence of its existence in the suhsequent part of the 




After leaving the plate immersed for about half a minute, 
withdraw it carefully ; the surface will have changed its aspect, 
and hecome of a yellowish colour, and will furthermore he 
covered with streaks, just as if the plate had been previously 
oiled. It must be immediately returned to the bath, and moved 
once or twice briskly up and down at intervals through the 
space of two minutes when the thermometer is at about 60' Fah., 
but if lower, longer time may be allowed in the bath. It will be 
found on removal that the whole of what is technically called 
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greasiness k gone o£P, and that the liquid iows quite freely over 
the surface. 

The plate is now removed from the bath, and held with one 
comer downwards to drain for a moment or so ; it is then ready 
for placing in the dark frame of the camera. 

Great difficulty, I am fully aware, is experienced by beginners, 
in knowing how long the plate, after having the collodion poured 
on to it, ought to remain before immersion in the bath. This 
difficulty, like many others, will vanish in a very short time, if 
proper attention be devoted to the appearance of the film under 
different circumstances. For instance, if the operator find that 
it takes some considerable time before the film becomes of an 
opalescent hue, he may safely conclude that the plate has 
remained out of the bath for too long a time ; if, on the contrary, 
there is any tendency of the iodide of silver formed on the plate, 
immediately on its immersion in the bath, to wash off— as is not 
unfrequently the case, especially at one of the comers — he may 
assuredly predict that the collodion had not become set, and that 
in future operations with that collodion, he must allow a longer 
period to elapse before immersing it in the bath. A very few 
experiments will suffice to show the tmth of these remarks, and 
also the necessity for great caution in manipulation. It must 
always be remembered, after we have been working from one 
bottle of collodion for any length of time, that the eether has 
considerably diminished in quantity, in proportion to the alcohol 
present in the (collodion; so that we shall have to defer the 
immersion of the plate in the bath, in proportion to the amount 
of exposure the collodion has had in our previous operations. 
This may appear to many a point of minor importance, but it is 
scarcely credible the stumbling-block it is in the path of the 
inexperienced. 

Another difficulty experienced by the uninitiated is, the length 
of time that the plate should remain under the action of the bath, 
in order to give it the greatest amount of sensitiveness. This 
varies with the temperature, and appears to be entirely dependent 
upon it; but it will be found that at the temperature of 60* Fah.f 
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two minutes is quite sufficient to render the film sensitive. If, as 
stated before, the thermometer falls below 50* Fah., longer tioie 
— say from three to four minutes — must be allowed to elapse 
before the final removal of the plate from the bath ; but, on the 
contrary, if the temperature be considerably above 60*, as in the 
height of summer, the time of immersion must be curtailed in 
proportion. 

Having pointed out these difficulties, and also indicated a way 
to surmount them, we must leave it to the industry and judgment 
of the operator to prevent their recurrence, and consider that he 
has prepared his plate ready for the next step in the process — 

EXPOSUKE IN THE CAMERA. 

This is a pwnt of the greatest nicety, and one which taxes the 
judgment of experienced operators very severely, especially in a 
climate like ours, where there is a continual variation in the 
intensity of the light. 

In the case of a portrait, the sitter ought to be so placed that 
he may be well and equably illumined, taking care that the 
eyes are protected by blinds, or some contrivance, from any great 
glare of light, which would ineritably give a false expression to 
the face, and consequently spoil the likeness. The aspect best 
adapted for the purpose is the northern, which, of course, is free 
fi-om the glare complained of, and at the same time reflects light 
of superior photographic quality. 

Care should be taken that the sitter does not 
move during the operation : this is best accom- 
plished by having the chair furnished at its back 
with a head-rest fFig. 6^, which will prevent 
the nervous jerk we are so apt to give when 
sitting in one posture for a few moments together. 
The figure being posed to our satisfaction, it is 
necessary to bring the image to a focus on the 
ground glass of the camera, and this should be 
done carefully, as much of the success depends 
on its proper adjustment. 
Fig. 6. We nowproceed to expose t.\i^'^\».\aVft*^^^R5^^^ 




of the light passing through the lens. The precise time of exposure 
must depend entirely on the judgment of the operator; all we 
can do in the matter is, to give such general directions as may 
assist in forming it, and we cannot do better than by instancing 
cases of under-exposure and over-exposure. If we find on developing 
the image that the parts of the picture which were in the best light- 
such as the forehead, the shirt-front, &c. — make their appearance 
with some difiQiculty, and that the parts not so well-illumined fail 
to be at all perceptible, we may conclude that the plate has been 
under-exposed ; but if, on the contrary, the parts that were in 
comparative shadow are developed as soon as the high lights, we 
shall find that too long an exposure has been given to the 
sensitive plate. 

The way in which a picture develops itself that has undergone 
the right amount of exposure is — first, the shirt-front appears; 
next, the forehead and the light side of the face ; then the parts 
which are not so well illumined ; and lastly, the deep shadows 
become developed. 

It is a curious fact, that a picture that has been over-exposed, 
instead of being extremely dense, as we should naturally expect, 
loses its vigour in a remarkable degree. While we are viewing 
it by reflected light, it appears a most solid and vigorous proof; 
but on holding it between the eye and the light, we shall at once 
find that the high lights of the picture are scarcely more dense 
than the background ; and instead of a picture that would give a 
good positive on paper, we shall have one that will scarcely bear 
printing at all. 

We must suppose that the plate has been exposed properly in 
the camera, and that we are about to 
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DEVELOP THE PICTURE. 

'^ I - 5 In order to do this, we remove it carefully 

I from the dark slide, and place it face upwards 

I on the levelling stand, (Fig, 7), which has. 

^^b^^^^ been previously adjusted by means of the 

jMi i ^= W screws mentioned before. We now prepare 

j^^7. the solution by placing in the small measure, 
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for the 5 in. by 4 in. plate, 10 drops of nitrate of silver solution, of 
the strength of 50 grains to the ounce, adding thereto 4 drachms 
of the developing solution for negatives, at page 17. This 
mixture is then to be poured over the plate as quickly as 
possible, so as to bring every paH under its influence as soon as 
practicable. As this is a point of some nicety in the manipulation, 
it may be as well to endeavour to describe as accurately as 
we can the mode of procedure. Take the measure in the right 
hand, and beginning at the right hand comer nearest to you, 
pour on the solution, giving the hand while performing the 
operation somewhat the motion that would be required for throw- 
ing a quoit : this must not be done too quickly nor with too great 
forc^ otherwise stains will appear on the plate at that point where 
we first poured on the developing solution. The reason of this 
is, evidently, the forcible removal of the film of nitrate of silver 
still adhering to the plate after its immersion in the bath when 
being rendered sensitive. 

The picture will begin now to appear: the high lights will 
first come out, then the half-tints, and lastly, the deeper 
shadows. 

During the time that all this is taking place, it is necessary to 
keep the fluid in motion, in order that the action may be more 
equal all over the plate. This is best accomplished by gently 
blowing on the surface in diflerent parts, taking care that it is so 
gently done that no part of the plate is left dry for any time, no 
matter however short. It can be ascertained when the picture is 
suflBcieutly developed, by simply holding a piece of white paper 
underneath the glass plate in such a manner that the light 
reflected from it may traverse the impression. If the operation 
has been continued sufficiently long, the dark parts will have 
an intensity according to the exposure, and the parts where the 
light has not acted will be perfectly transparent and clear; but if, 
on the contrary, the plate has been subjected to too long an action 
of the developing solution, the parts that ought to be clear will 
present a muddy appearance, and there will be a deposit of silver 
in a minute state of division all over the plate ; and farther, there 
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will not be that fine variety in the half-tones which characterise 
a good and successful negative. 

During the development, the solution on the plate ought not to 
beQome muddy, otherwise the picture will be devoid of clearness 
If the operator find that such an efiect is coming on, he had 
better prepare a second quantity of developing solution, precisely 
the same as at first, and having poured off the discoloured and dirty 
solution from the plate, pour on that freshly made. Great intensity 
may by this means be obtained without the danger of the clouding 
over of the light parts by the deposition of silver in the metallic 
state. 

THE FIXING PROCESS. 

Having poured off the developing solution, the plate is t(^ be 
washed in a gentle stream of water, and being replaced on the 
levelling stand, a quantity of hypo-sulphite of soda (page 17) is to 
be poured over it, and allowed to remain on until the whole of 
the yellow iodide of the parts unacted upon by light is entirely 
dissolved. When this effect, which is readily perceived, is brought 
about, the plate must be washed in abundance of water, poured 
very gently over it. Care is required in this operation to prevent 
the film from being broken, and also from being washed off. The 
former mishap may be prevented by pouring the water over the 
plate from a very small elevation, and the latter by not allowing 
the stream to play on any part of the film that is not attached 
to the extreme edges of the glass plate. 

VARNISHING THE PLATE WITH SPIRIT VARNISH. 

Before we can print with safety from the negatives obtained by 
the collodion process, it is necessary to protect the film from 
injury, and at the same time to take care that the varnish 
that we use possesses the qualities of transparency and hardness. 
The varnish I employ is composed of gums dissolved in alcohol, 
and the best mode of applying it is to warm the plate gently 
by the fire to prevent it from becoming chilled; then pour 
on the varnish in the same manner as recommended while 
treating of the collodion film, returning the superfluous quantity 
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to the bottle. A fragment of blotting paper is to be passed along 
the edge of the glass where the varnish has become thickened, in 
order to remove the same. On holding the varnished side of the 
plate to the fire for two or three minutes, the varnish will become 
quite dry, and when cold will be perfectly hard. 

The precautions necessary in the varnishing process are, first, 
not to make the plate too hot before coating it with varnish, as 
this causes it to crack at some subsequent period ; second, not to 
allow the plate to get cool before the varnish is quite dry, 
otherwise, instead of a beautifully hard transparent film, we shall 
have one nearly opaque and of a granular appearance, owing to 
the varnish having become chilled. If the varnishing operation 
has been skilfully conducted, there is a great difficulty in deter- 
mining on which side of the glass the picture has been formed, 
without referring to the comer by which the plate has been held. 

VAKNISHING THE PLATE WITH BENZOIN VARNISH. 

Although the above plan answers perfectly, it is not always 
convenient to have a fire at hand in order to warm the plate ; we 
have therefore devised another varnish, called Benzoin Varnish, 
In which the solvent is chloroform, which does not require the 
plate to be warmed. This varnish is applied to the plate in the 
same manner as collodion, and the supei-fluous quantity being 
returned to the bottle, the plate is dry in a few seconds ; the film 
being protected by a beautiful hard film of varnish. 

We eannot overrate the value of this preparation, for, from the 
ease with which it is applied, and the certainty of a successful 
result, it is invaluable in the hands of the amateur. 



POSITIVE COLLODION PROCESS. 

The Positive Collodion Process having since our last Edition 
become so exceedingly popular, from the ease and readiness with 
which the finished pictures are obtained, we purpose to devote a 
separate article to the consideration of the details of the process. 
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IODIZING SOLUTION FOR POSITDTE COLLODION. 

The iodizing solution that has succeeded best in the hands of 
the Author, and one that gives most excellent results with the 
collodion prepared as before described (page 14), is composed iii 
the manner following : — 64 grains of iodide of potas^um are to 
be dissolved in 4 ounces of alcohol, of the specific gravity '840, 
to this is to be added 1^ grains of resublimed iodine; when 
dissolved aud filtered, 2 drachms of this iodizing compound are to 
be added to 6 drachms of coUodion, prepared as before indicated. 
When the collodion thus iodized has become quite clear, it is 
ready for use. 

SOLUTIONS EEQUmED IN THE POSITIVE COLLODION 
PKOOESS. 

The Bath.-— The bath for rendering the plates wnsAikve iayoxj 
simple in its nature, being composed of— 

Nitrate of silver, in crystals . . 1^ ounces. 
Distilled water .... 20 ounces. 

Wbesi the crystals ore dissolved, a drop of the solution is to be 
allowed to fall on a fragment of blue litmus paper, and its eSect 
eupekmy noted; if it fail to change the colour to a full pink 
▼ecgiiig <Hi red, we may conclude that the bath is not in a suffi- 
ciently acid condition to produce clear and brilliant pictures. In 
Older to bring about this result, it is necessary to add a few drops 
of nitrzG acid which has been diluted with four times its bulk of 
distilled water, and testing with the paper between each addition, 
until the desired tint is obtained. 

On the contrary, should the bath exhibit a decidedly acid 
reaction, ihai is, should it turn the litmus paper immediately of a 
decidedly red colour, we must add ammonia, drop by drop, until 
^e acid becomes sufficiently neutralized to giro liie indication 
required for a good bath. 

Great care is required in these manipulations not to overdo the 
quantity of either acid or ammonia ;. in either case, the bath wovdd 
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b# retD0er«4 u8el^«8 unless th^ Vf^o$m WM^e xdmoT^d* Ta vooi^j^m- 
Utei w^ may remiM^k that 4 good pasitive ooUodipn baUi ou^ hf to 
ha¥« 1^ very parc^ptiblj fM^id reacUon o^i lU^n^a poj^. 

DEVELOPING SOLUTION FOB POSITIVES 

Xbei# bay<e been almo«t ag many solutions proposed for the 
purpose of devdoping the po^tive epUodiox^ picture as t}^re fre 
operators ; the chief difference, however, will be found to consist 
in the proportions of ing¥edie|i|;9 rather than in a great diversity 
of substances. I have experimented on all known solutions, and 
can obtain good pictures with many of them, but I have been led 
to the adoption of the following formula, from its extreme 
Sjimplicity and the ease with which it is prepared, and the beautiful 
and exquisite tones it gives to the picture; 
The solution is composed as follows :— 

Proto-sulphate of iron • . . 40 grains. 

Pistilled watw 2 ounces. 

Sitrio acid I drop. 

AlM^l I drachm. 

TIm pioto-tulphate of iron is to be dissolved in ^e water, the 
nitnc aeid is ^en to be dropped in, and, lastly, tibie ai^hol is to 
be added: if the solution is at all turbid, it must be filtered 
before use. 

FIXING SOLUTION FOR POSITIVES. 

The fixing solution fbr positives is composed according to the 
following formula : 

Cyanide of potassium ... 20 grains. 
Distilled water 10 ounces. 

When dissolved, filter oarefuUy for use. 

The positive collodion process divides itself naturally into seven 
distinct steps, namely, cleaning the plate, coating the plate with 
collodion, exciting or rendering the plate sensitive, exposure in 
the camera, development of the latent imago, fixing the picture 
^nd, lastly, varnishing and backing the picture. 



Before entering on the details of this beautiful process, let me^ 
remind the beginner, that in order to insure success, he must b^^ 
scrupulously clean in all his manipulations, — the cloths he use» 
for cleaning the plates must be absolutely free from impurity, and 
every care must also be taken to prevent the access of white light 
to the surface of the plate after it has been rendered sensitiTe*. 

Bearing these remains in mind, he may proceed to 

CLEANING THE PLATE. 

In the positive process, the plate requires to be free from ther 
slightest impurity, — it is not only necessary that it should appear 
clean, but it must be chemically so ; the plan most to be recom* 
mended is to lay the plate on a piece of white blotting paper, an J 
pour on it a few drops of a mixture of 2 drachms of powdered 
tripoli in 1 ounce alcohol. This is to be rubbed over the plate on 
both sides with a small pledget of cotton wool, using a brisk 
circular motion of the hand; this will remove all extraneous 
matters, and the plate is to be then well washed under a stream 
of water, and immediately dried on a linen cloth, and finished 
with a perfectly clean wash leather. The plate being now clean, 
and perfectly free from every impurity, we proceed to the next 
operation — 

COATING THE PLATE. 
This is accomplished in precisely the same way as in the negative 
process, (a detailed description of the manipulation will be found 
at page 18) ; the same precautions are necessary in both processes, 
the object being to spread the film in a perfectly even manner over 
the glass plate. 

KENDERING THE PLATE SENSITIVE 
Forms the next step in the process. When the collodion film has 
become set, the plate is to be placed on the glass dipper, and 
plunged, without hesitation, into the niti-ate of silver bath; after 
a lapse of not less than half a minute, the dipper with the plate is 
to he TFithdrawn, and immediately returned to the bath. During 
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the interval that the coated soifiace remains out of the bath in 
this operation, we shall observe that the film has become of an 
^opalescent hue, and that the surface of it exhibits innumerable 
•streaks running down from the top to the lower edge of the plate ; 
•these streaks are caused by the sether remaining in the film, and 
must be removed by moving the plate briskly up and down 
ihrough an interval not exceeding two minutes. On examining 
the state of the surface at this stage of the proceeding, we shall 
find that the liquid composing the bath flows quite freely and 
•evenly over it. The plate is now ready to be placed in tlie dark 
-slide of the camera to await 

THE EXPOSURE IN THE CAMERA. 

This is a point of the greatest nicety in the whole process, — ^as 
•so much of the beauty of the picture depends on the correct 
-«moimt of exposure being given to the plate, and, unfortunately, 
the Author is not in a position to give any definite directions on 
this head, owing to the varying circumstances \mder which a 
-picture may be taken ; he is therefore compelled to have recourse 
to the same mode of instructing the judgment of the operator as 
he adopted while treating of the negative process, namely, by 
living instances of over-exposure and under-exposure. In a plate 
when subjected to the action of the developing agent, that has not 
undergone the proper amount of exposure, the following peculi- 
arities will manifest themselves : — ^the parts of the object which 
have been most highly illumined will, after a moment or so, make 
their appearance, and then, after a considerable lapse of time, we 
shall perceive the parts slightly less illumined coming out, but no 
matter how long we continue the development, we shall fail 
.altogether to distinguish a trace of the deeper shadows of the 
picture. 

On the contrary, in the case of a plate that has been over- 
exposed, a very different set of phenomena will present themselves, 
immediately on applying the developing solution, the whole of the 
picture will make its appearance at once, the deep shadows coming 
Nout as soon as the high lights — these «sa\3cai\Ti% x«i^»ft^^sossssKaR»^ 



—And, further, after treatte^nt inth the cyAnide of pbtaasium, hn4 
subB^qttent washing with water, then will be an absentia of half- 
t&a^ in the light portions of the picture ; and in the instanee of a 
portrait, the fietce will appear almost flat, the features isoftradly 
being distinguishable, owing to the blending of the lights rf the 
pictu're with the shadows : the reason is obvious, — the shadowE 
which ordinarily possess but little de^th have been exposed to 
too long an action, and hare beeoihe nearly as forcible Im t^e 
high lights, which in their torn are incapable of attaining any 
greatet brilliancy, no matter how lo^ exposed to the solar 
radiations, consequently, we lose the contrast, and obtain only ti 
flat map instead of a peifect portrait. 

The picttrfe Which will follow the application of the developing 
agent, if the operator has been haj^y in the judgment of his 
time, will present none of those peculieuities above mentioned, 
but, on the contrary, the high lights, as a matter c£ course, will 
be the first to appear; then the half-tones, visibly inferior in 
strength ; and, lastly, the shadowy parts will be faintly visible. 

From these observations, the operator will doubtless, after a 
little practice, be enabled to judge of the time of exposure with 
sufficient accuracy to ensure good results. 

We must imagine that the plate has undergone the exposure in 
the camera, and «waits the next stage of the process, the 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE LATENT IMAGE. 

The plate, on removal from the dark slide of thecam^a, is to be 
placed on the levelling stand (page 22), the swews of which have 
been so ac^justed that the plate may have an extremely slight 
inclination from right to left ; the position of the plate is repre- 
sented by this line (A B) -^- — — -^^ fj^^^ having placed 

the developing soluti(m in a measure glass, it is to be carc^lly 
poured along the upper edge of the plate, namely, at (a), as quickly 
as possible, the inoUnation of the plate will cause the liquid to 
difi'use itself all over the plate in a continuous stream^ and will 
prevent the formaUoa of stains and ai^reaks, whioh would be likely 



to ooiQttr if the developing solutioii were aftplied in tJia iray 
desoribed for negatives (page 23). 

W\kesk the developing agent has oompletelj covered the plate, 
the pieture will begin to maJce its appearance, the hi^^ lighte 
eedooing out almost immediately ; then the half-tones ; and, lastly, 
the parts that weie ia deep shadow will give indications of their 
presence. When this point is reached, the. solution must he 
thrown off the plate, and an abundant supply of water run over 
its stti&Me, in order to prevent the decomposition of the cyanide 
afpoiasfliiom, which wotdd take place from the aetion of the acid 
itt the de?^e§»ing sokitkm, when 

FIXING THE PICTUEE. 

Wken tiM plate id quite icee &om the develc^ng fluid, xt is 
returned to the leveUmg staa^d, and the solution of cyanic of 
potassium is applied so as effectually to cover the surface ; this is 
for the purpose of dissolving the iodide of silver which forms the 
sensitive surface. . 

It is most beautiful amd interesting to notive the mist, as it 
were, gradually being dispelled by the cyanide, and the bdlliazit 
picture staend out in bold relief against the back grounds photo- 
graphically speaking, I know of no greater pleasure than to see a 
si&eeessM pioture gFadually making its appearance &om the 
clouds that have enveloped it up to this point; it weU repays you 
for many failures and vexations in the earlier part of your 
photographic career. 

When the picture is quite fi:ee &'om the iodide of silver, it is to 
hB washed in a gentle stream of water, and allowed to dry, to 
await the next stage in the process — 

VAENISHING AND BACKING THE PICTURE. 

^or positives, the sucfeLee of the ooUodion must he varnished 
precisely in the same manner as direoted while tieating nf 
(ptf^ 24), ahhoogh, in this instanoe, the benzoin 
ia to be preferred to ;the spirit ^ramieh, as thaseifiiass 
liability to accident in its use. 
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When the vamish is quite dry, the plate is to be warmed, and 
a black yamisb, called Liquid Jet, is to be poured over it, observing 
the same precautions as with the transparent yamish ; the only 
difference in the manipulation being, that the plate that has been 
coated with black yamish must be placed in the neighbourhood 
of a fire-T-for instance, on the hob — ^for about a quarter of an 
hour, in order that the yamish may get perfectly dry before it is 
handled. 

The reason for yamishing the positive proof with the transparent 
varnish before treating it with the liquid jet, is to preserve the 
lights in all their integrity ; neglect of this precaution not unfire- 
quently leads to great disappointment and vexation, without the 
possibility of a remedy. 

For the production of positive pictures on paper, we refer the 
reader to the section devoted to that subject (page 61). 



FAILURES AND THEIR CAUSES. 

Undeb this head, I purpose to enumerate the principal instances 
of failure in the Collodion processes, both Positive and Negative, 
and to endeavour to point out the cause of each, with a view to 
its correction, and I have no doubt but the beginner in Photo- 
graphy will be glad to have an article like the present to assist 
him in discovering the cause, and indicating a remedy in any case 
of failure that may occur in his own practice. 

In order to make the subject more clear, and to enable the 
operator to refer the failure he may have met with to its proper 
cause, I have considered it best to divide the failures into classes, 
namely, thope dependent on the condition of the collodion, — ^those 
having relation to the state of the nitrate of silver bath, — those 
from improper exposure in the camera, — and, lastly, those from 
peculiarities in the developing solutions. 

To secure perfect clearness, however, it is necessary to consider 
separately the conditions under which negatives and positives on 
ir^BBs are proAvLce^. 
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THE NEGATIVE PROCESS. 



FAILUBES ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE CONDITION OF 
THE COLLODION. 

The collodion, when in good condition, ought to he quite clear, 
or, at least, free from any floating particles of insoluhle matter, — 
if this he not the case, when it is poured on the plate, the insoluhle 
portions will hecome fixed to the surface, and the fluid collodion, 
passing round them in its passage hack to the hottle, will produce 
irregular patches in the surface : these can he clearly seen when the 
plate comes from the hath, and a plate so defaced ought not to he 
used, as it is sure to he developed with a stain or mark, indicating 
the position of the insoluhle matter let fall from the collodion. 

The remedy in this case is ohvious, for hy allowing the collodion 
to remain at rest for some hours, all insoluhle matters will fall to 
the hottom of the hottle, and the clear portions can he decanted 
into a clean dry hottle for use. 

Diagonal Streaks across the Plate are caused hy the 
collodion heing too thick, and not flowing quite freely over the 
plate ; this occurs from the evaporation of the aether, either from 
the high temperature of the atmosphere, as in summer, or from 
the sample imder consideration having heen used for covering a 
great numher of plates ; in either case, the remedy is the same, 
namely, to add sufficient sulphuric sether of the specific gravity 
'745, to hring hack the collodion to a condition in which it will 
flow evenly over the plate; the sether should he added a little 
at a time, and a plate spread hetween each addition, as a test for 
the quantity required. 

Absence of Half-tone in the picture is caused hy the iodized 
collodion with which it is taken having undergone a slight ** 
decomposition from keeping, which renders it very slow in its 
action, and insensible to weak luminous radiations, such as 
emanate from the shadows of a pi<il\w«k*. \}cvfe <i^»s«kS.^^^'v» ^a.>fi«fc 
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often been erroneously stated — ^the liberation of free iodine* 
(causing tbe collodion to appear red) — ^but is owing to a decom- 
position that has taken place in the collodion itself when mixed 
with the iodizing solution, the quantity of alcohol present in the 
collodion determining the amount of decomposition. 

FAILURES ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE STATE OF THE 
NITRa^TE OF SILVER BATH. 

Of cdl the Hunfoirtttiies ihat can poatibly befistl tiie oollodioti 
opeorator, perhaps ih^^ is none which |^s bo much trouble «s 
the fogging of -the piistures; probablfy this arisee from tm impei^ 
foot knowledge of the causes that bring about ^kds state of the 
plate, but in ail oases it may be r^Fred io ti!ie state oi the bath. 
For negatires, the bath ought to be ki a slightly aeid ooaditioQ, 
and OKactly saturated with iodide of silver ; wfa^i these coiMUftiens 
are obtained, tbe batii will yield eleon aaid per^eot pietures on 
deTeloimient ; bivt if, from any eause, the baitii idiOHld haipe 
become alkaline,— 4hait is to say, when tested wilh Htmoa paper, 
fails to give an acid or neutral indication,— 4hen the<pliate0'will all 
become fogged under the actioii of the develoi^ag -soluitieta. This 
fagging maybe explained as a cikwding over the parts of the 
pieto^ that ought to be trisinspairait, and \thea. positives are 
printed fh>m fogged negatives, a ^reat want ef oe&trast is always 
obserfttbfo in them. The imxkediate cmm of this vol or idoud 
over the picture is the decomp(9S]ikio& of &e iodide of silver by the 
developing solution, independently of the action of light; and 
tracing the matter to its source, ire flsid that the seal cause of the 
fbgging is, that ihe iodide of solver precipiitated from an.alkatiBe 
bath is decomposed by 1^ develtyper, while that preoipitatod on 
a plate in the presence of an acid — that is, in an ac&dbath-^ 
^ntisely unacted upon by it : thus we have explained at onea^'the 
ieause of this most troublesome failure. The remedy is staiple in 
the extreme,— we have only to add, drop by drop, the best and 
purest glacial acetic acid, until the litmus piqier indicates a 
isMgh^y aeid reaotion, as described at page 1^. 
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^uC independently of tbe abo^ causes of fogging, time is 
wftBdlfaer, which, until its ren^dy is known, is apt to gire great 
axmoyanoe ; it k the fogging that comes on. mostly in TBiy warm 
iw«ather, mere especially if tbe bath has been allowed .to 
«?8po]iate; it is fogging by super-satuiaiion of .the baiii m^ 
iodide of ailver : under tiMse cireumstanees the bath may he 
pexlictlyelear and indicate an a^ re-action, uid yet the ^fituzes 
fore all 'fospged, and this is to be attnhuted to ui exeess jof 
iedtde QftaHn^r in tide bath. 

Theieamedy invthis ease is to add to the Uiuth. about a rsixth 
•pert of its Tolome of distilkd water, this will eause a milkJTMBB 
■initkeoBoIiitioa ficoHQLa preeipitatkn of iodide of silyer; paas .the 
'Ji>atii in this-atnte through a £lter, and add to .the dear BfthiUoii 
4KI much niicate xd mkvtac in ci^stak as would be sufficieiLt <to 
make it of the proper, strength, naaae]j, SO gsains to the xHBiee; 
cthtfsif'nm add4 oz. of -water in tbe £rst inatanee, we shalliittve to 
ctiirow kito-^he' ciear. filtered bath ^ oz. of nitKate of silver. If me 
wnrctain « ^dotaie on a i^ate prepaced in this bath lie ishall 
^Akd^a^qaiieii^iram fog or dondiaois. 

STflBJOs boWk toe iPLJiSES.— tAfter the iasMrsMn of tanuiaber 
«f pUHas in a :nitcato oi mk^er bath, we isLaH find, on taBtis^ 
:it,4hatit'jrantaia8)acoBaLderaU[etiam(nint of^sather, whidi it has 
mo^mand'titmL t^viteeessvf eififaas 4m their iauaeraien ; now wiun 
:iMs)80(tier^exi8l6 in* the bath beyoad e, .DfistaLn pr^Ksrtion it^gi^as 
nwe^o siMake on Hie plate,:£xrit is impossiUe to get the^soiutifiii 
to flow freely over the aarfaeeB of 4iie.f>hite in a bath in VKhidi 
there is an excess of aether. 

The Temedy in this case is either to ^flcrw the bath to be 
exposed to the air for ^ome time, or what is better, to place the 
obottleiiBto which it has been tumad in ta iwseel af iiat mUar for 
iHdf an keor or so, thos will oaxise the etiher to eYapocate and 
^iiw Imth will be restored to its former tMuditien. 

Doatr OK 'tbe &xbb&g£ of the .Bath will ^e rise to 
a 'Mxxyber of bilemishes on the plates, the kind varying 
■with tiw nature of the deposit; if the bath has been allowed 
to Im es^osed to the air and li^t iox &QSGa& ^w^^ "^^^ !^QEs&MiJ^ 
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will be coTered with a thin layer of pure silver, this will 
cause stains oyer the plate immersed in a bath so circum- 
stanced, but the most frequent difficulty met with arises from the 
dust of the room settling on the surface ; if a plate be immersed 
when the surface of the bath is covered with dust, it will be found 
that, as it descends into it, the particles attach themselves to the 
surface of the film and are carried down with the plate ; these 
do not wash off, but adhere firmly, and, on developing a picture 
taken on a plate prepared in this way, we shall have a series 
of lines composed of black spots running from the bottom of 
the plate to the top, in fact following the direction of the 
immersion in the bath. This difficulty is obviated by filtering 
the bath, or by carefully drawing over its surface a piece of 
perfectly clean bibulous paper; this will remove the particles of 
dust and the cause of failure at the same time. 

Slow Action of Light on the Film. — ^It sometimes happens 
that after working with a collodion that we know to be sensitive 
we cannot obtain a picture under a very lengthened exposure, 
and then the high lights predominate to an undue extent ; the 
•cause of this will be found in the bath being in a condition of 
too great acidity, the litmus paper when dipped into it will turn 
immediately of a full red colour. The remedy under these 
circumstances is to add ammonia drop by drop until the overcharge 
of acid is corrected, which may be ascertained first by the test 
paper, but more correctly by taking a good picture having 
its half-tones perfect with a short exposure to light. 

FAILURES ARISING FROM IMPROPER EXPOSURE 
IN THE CAMERA. 

Failures that arise from this cause are not numerous — the 
principal ones, namely, over-exposure and under-exposure, are 
fully detailed while treating of the negative process, (page 22). 
"There is one however, which may occur sometimes, more especially 
while taking views, namely, that of the formation of a film or 
mist before the picture ; this is caused by the action of the diffused 
Jj^ht in the camera on the surface of the film, and is quite a 
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distinct kind of fog from that produced by the alkalinity of 
the bath. The remedy is to place a smaller stop in front of the 
lens, in order to shut out as much extraneous light as possible. 

FAILURES DEPENDENT ON THE DEVELOPING 
SOLUTION. 

The developing solution being very readily decomposed, ought 
to be mixed fresh and fresh, otherwise it is apt to lose its power 
of reducing the iodide of silver that has been acted upon by the 
light, and this will be found the cause of pictures which, from 
all other circumstances ought to be good and vigorous, coming 
out a dull colour, and which do not admit of being strengthened 
by the addition of nitrate of silver. 

As soon as the developing solution becomes discoloured it 
ought to be rejected, for when the nitrate of silver is added to it 
and thrown on the plate it immediately decomposes the nitrate 
of silver on the surface, and gives rise to a sandy deposit of 
silver which it is impossible to remove by subsequent washing. 
Another test as to when this effect is coming on is, that the solution 
on the plate when blown upon as directed (page 23), exhibits 
patches of a silky lustre, owing to the reduction of the silver 
to a metallic state. 

Specks over the Plate. — These are caused by particles of 
metagallic acid which is sometimes present in a sample of 
pyrogallic acid, tliis impiu-ity is removed by filtration through 
bibulous paper. 



THE POSITIVE PROCESS. 



FAILURES ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE CONDITION OF 

THE COLLODION. 

The Collodion used for taking positive pictures ought not to 

be too freshly iodized, otherwise the pictures will be dirty, and 

not possess that clearness of outline that distinguishes a^ood 

positive. 
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Coineto and specks of aU kinds «re camtted by inaolnMe partieiw 
floatix^ m ^die ooHodiMk, and wkich become deposited ^a. ike 
plate as the oolLodio& is poRired on. Tke pecuzTenoe of- these m^ 
be prevented by allowing the bottle containing the collodion to 
remain at rest for some time, and then decanting the clear fluid 
into a perfectly clean bottle. A tall bottle, like 
that at Fig. 8, k very Hfieftd for t*is purpose. 
DiAOONAL Lines or Bed6«s morobs rma Piate 
ate catised by the collodion becoming too thiek, 
either firan the high tai^raitare <f( ii» «tnK>- 
sphere, <^ from harving be€Ba used icft tm many 
plates. The remedy, in Ifeis case, is to add 
sufficient pure sulphuric letiher, of ^ s^cific 
^>»^j^ graTity -745, to reduce the eollodion to ^he proper 
^ ^^ ^^ consistency,— the test being when it flows Cfvenly 
'Pig.^. over the plate without Mdges or Hnes being 

ifortned as the film dries. 

FAiLUBBS ATTBIBUTABLE TO THE CONDITION OF 
TSE NITRATE OF SILVEE BATH. 

The bath for positives ought to possess a decidedly acid 
reaction, — ^that is, a drop of it let fall on blue litmus paper should 
turn it immediately to a light red oolour. 

The bath, also, must be carefully filtered from time to titae, and 
ought to be quite clear and bright before being used. 

The greatest difficulty the operator, in the positive collodion 
process, has to contend with, is the fogging of his pictures, — that 
is, the formation of a VieU or vwst ov«r Hiie detailB of the picture, 
which effectually obscures them. The causes of this fogging are 
two-fold, each depending on a certain condition of the bath : thus 
we hare fogging produced by the bath assuming an alkaline 
condition, which may be detected 1^ litmus paper which has 
hemi slightly reddened by aoetic aoid, changing to its original 
iblue* colour after being moistened with the ba4ii. The Mmsdy for 
ihis evil id the addition, drop by drop, of diluted nitric aoid, until 
the add reaction of the bath is again established. 



¥he«th« OMiM of fo^ylB^ k^the bstb beoonu^Dg^ sftttamM with 
iodide of sUmc ; 4big, mofe espeoiaOf, Bhows itsetf in hot wea^et, 
or aiHter the bath h«B beea exposed to the air for some tine. The 
bath becomes saturated by dissolying a portion of the fpMhly- 
formed iodide of silver from each plate during its sojourn in the 
Mquid. ^e yefliedy, tinder these eirotHnstaneee, is to add to the 
bath about a sixth part of its yolume of distilled water; this 
will cause a deposit of the iodide of silver. The turbid solution 
thus formed is then to be filtered, and sufficient quantity of nitrate 
of silver, in crystals, is to be added to the clear solution, to make 
the bath up to its original strength, namely, 30 graitis to the 
ounce. 

Want of Half-tone in positives on gla^s is due to an over-dose 
of acid in the bath, — its mode of action is to retard the action of 
the light, so that the faititly illuminated parts of the object make 
little or no impression on the prepared plate. The addition of 
ammonia, drop by drop, is the remedy in this case ; a plate should 
be tried between each addition until the xeqnired degree of Hetttral- 
ization is reached. 

FAILURES I>£P£ND£NT OK IMPROPER fiXPOdmUS 
IN THE CAMERA. 

The failures from this cause are not numerous, and consist 
of Under-exposed, overexposed, and fogged plates. The peculiar 
points that distinguish a plate that has been under-exposed are 
fully discussed at page 29, as likewise those that distinguish 
a plate that has been exposed to the luminous influence for too 
long a time. 

The fogging is produced by the action of the diffused light 
in the camera on the surface of the iodide of silver, it is quite 
a distinct and different kind of mist that is deposited from this 
cause from that produced when the bath is alkaline. The 
fog from diffused light, although it obscures the picture to a 
great extent, does not seem so thoroughly imbedded in the film 
as that produced from an alkaline bath, for in some instances 
the whole of it may be removed by gftXi^<^ ^^iMvsvi ^sSJCcv ^ ^^^'w^ 
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of soft cotton wool, clearly proving that its deposition is not due 
to any peculiarity of the iodide of silver of the sensitive film, 
hut is merely the result of the superficial action of a feeble 
diffused light 

FAILURES THAT DEPEND ON THE DEVELOPING 
SOLUTION. 

Stains on the picture, irregular stains on the hack-ground or 
other parts of the positive picture, are mostly caused by the 
developing solution not being sufficiently strong, which causes 
it to decompose th^ iodide of silver of the film in an irregular 
manner. 

Silvery appearance in the high lights is caused by an excess 
of nitric acid being present in the developing solution : the 
remedy is obvious. 

Too rapid a development of the picture is caused by the 
developing solution being too strong, so that when we find that 
the picture comes out the instant the solution is applied we 
may argue that there is too much of the proto-sulphate of iron 
in the mixture and must dilute it accordingly in order to obtain 
good pictures. 

We have now enumerated the principal failures that may 
arise in the path of the inexperienced, and although they may 
appear to be very formidable, I should assure my readers that they 
do not necessarily occur; and if the directions that I have given 
while treating of the process be implicitly followed, I see no 
reason why any of them should obstruct the way to perfect 
success. However, such accidents and failures do arise, and 
my wish is therefore to point out their causes and to provide 
a remedy in each individual case. 
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THE ALBUMEN PROCESS. 



APPARATUS REQUIRED FOR THE ALBUMEN 

PROCESS. 
* Pneumatic plate-holder. 

Whisk, for frothing the albumen. 

Funnel, large size. 

Levelling stand. 

Porcelain pan. 

Drying box. 

1 ounce measure. 

Minim ditto. 



SOLUTIONS REQUIRED FOR THE ALBUMEN 
PROCESS. 



xutuuu UX CUUUIUIIXUUI . . 

Distilled water .... 


1 ounce. 


Nitrate of silver 

Distilled water .... 

Glacial acetic acid . 


50 grains. 

1 ounce. 

2 drachms. 


Oallic acid .... 
Water 


30 grains. 
8 ounces. 


Hypo-sulphite of soda 

Water 


8 ounces. 
20 ounces. 



THE ALBUMEN PROCESS ON GLASS PLATES. 

The only advantage in the use of albumen as a vehicle for the 
sensitive compounds^ is that we are enabled by its adoption to use 
the plates in the dry state, which renders the ^tqq«s& ^'«s!«iss?Jsss£>j^ 
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applicable for views and such subjects as are removed from any 
convenient posdtion for manipulation. The plates prepared by 
this process are not very sensitive, requiring a long exposure in 
the camera ; and further, there is some little difficulty in obtaining 
the dark pwrts of sufficient intensity to make satisfactory positives. 

The process of obtaining a picture on albumenized glass, 
divides itself into the following operations : — 

The preparation of the albumen. 

Spreading the same on the surface of th« glass. 

Drying the film. 

Rendering the film sensitive to light. 

Exposure in the camera. 

Developing the latent image, and 

Fixing the picture when formed. 

The various plans that have been proposed for the preparation 
of tiie albumenized plate are so very similar, that it matters very 
little which formula is followed ; the subjoined, however, will be 
found to fulfil all the conditions neoessaiy to obtain a perfect 
picture. 

PEEPARATION OF THE ALBUMEN. 

Throw the whites of three or four new-laid c^gB into a deep 
dish, and having carefully removed any opaque portions, beat 
them together, with a whisk or a wooden fork, for two or three 
minutes, just to break up the structure of the mass ; then add 
1 drachm of a solution of iodide of ammonium (of the strength of 
160 grains of the salt to 1 oz. of water) for each white of egg^ and 
thoro^^^ beat up together until the whole is converted into a 
perfectly white froth ; cast this into a funnel, in which has been 
previously placed a double fold of fine muslin, and covering it 
over to protect it from dust, allow it to remain at rest for 10 or 12 
hoarntB, at ihe HiA ef wkiok tkxM 4be koih will have subsided, aad 
have drained as a clear liquid into the bottle placed under the 
fhftmel to receive it. 
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SPBEADING THE ALBUMEN ON THE GLASS PLATE. 

This is best aeeompUshed, after having 0rst rendered the plate 
perfectly clean, by rubbing it with a mixture of tripoli and 
alcoholi and then thoroughly washing and drying it, by fixing the 

T pneumatic plate-holder (Fig. 9) to the centre of the 
back of the plate ; then holding the plate in the left 
hand in a horizontal position, pour on sufficient 
iodized albumen to cover it — the flow of the albumen 
Fig. 9. may be directed with the aid of a glass rod, the 
superfluous quantity being returned to the bottle^ in the same 
manner as if we were working with collodion. Ketium the plate 
now to the horizontal position, and if there should appear any 
irregularity in the film, a gentle rotary motion may be given to it 
— this will cause the albumen to difiuse itself evenly over the 
plate : when this is the case, the plate-holder may be disengaged, 
and the albumenized plate placed carefully in the groove in the 
drying-box destined to receive it, where it must remain for a few 
hours in order to become dry and suited for the next operation — 

KENDEBING THE PLATE SENSITIVE. 
The following formula wiU be found to give the best results : — 

Nitrate of silver . . 50 grains \ 

/>.i . , .. . -, ft J 1. f Aceto-nitrate of 

Glacial acetic aoid 2 drachms > silver. 

Distilled water 1 onnte ) 

The operation of rendering the plate sensitive is performed by 

pouring some of the above solution into a shallow glass dish, to 

the depth of ^ of an inch, and then placing quickly the prepared 

side of the plate in contact with it. This is best efiected by 

resting one end of the plate quite in the bottom comer of one side 

of the dish, and then dexterously allowing it quickly to drop down 

on to the fluid, taking care that no air bubbles intervene. The 

plate should be allowed to rest in this position for the space of two 

toinutes, when it is to be carefully raised, and removed to a dis/h 

of distilled Water, there to be agitated for two «r three mitratds ; 

it may nc^ be stood on end in %i%«fBi'^\^'5i^\» ^,^ >fe^«$^^^ 
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immediately in the dark frame, to await the exposure in the 
camera. 

EXPOSURE IN THE CAMERA. 

In this matter, experience is the only guide that can be 
depended upon; all that we can offer to the reader, is what 
experiment has shown to be the limits of time between which the 
plate, as prepared above, may be submitted to the solar radiations 
with success. The exact time of exposure must depend on the 
nature of the object, the position of the sun, and the temperature 
of the air. In a good light, with a temperature of 60*, from 5 to 
6 minutes will be quite sufficient, where the view is of a moderately 
light colour, such as a stone building, catJiedral, &c. &c. ; but if a 
landscape be the object we desire, then a much longer time — say, 
from 20 minutes to 30 minutes — will not overdo the picture. A 
very few trials will, however, do more in forming the judgment of 
the operator in this particular than pages of directions, which can 
only be framed from cases that may only have occurred to the 
author. 

DEVELOPING THE LATENT IMAGE. 

On removing the plate from the camera, it is to be placed on 
a levelling stand, such as recommended for the Collodion process 
(page 22), and treated with the solution of gallic acid, — the 
picture will soon make its appearance, if it has had the right exposure. 
When the image is quite developed, but of rather a faint colour, 
a, small quantity of gallic acid and aceto-nitrate of silver, in equal 
proportions, is to be poured evenly over it,— this will deepen the 
tones and give force and vigoui- to the whole picture ; when this 
point is attained ; and the impression is sufficiently dark, the 
developing solution is to be thrown off, and a quantity of water 
poured over the surface, to fit it for the process of 

FIXING THE PICTURE, 

Which consists in pouring on to the plate the solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and leaving it there till all the yellow colour 
^isappeara — washing the picture thus fixed with abundance of 
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water, and subsequent drying of the plate, concludes the process 
of obtaining a negative on glass by means of a film of albumen. 

These negatives may be printed from without being varnished, 
if a little care be taken that their surfaces are not allowed to come 
in contact with any grit, so that they become scratched. The 
exquisite detail of Albumen pictures forms one very great recom- 
mendation for the adoption of the process. Another advantage 
is, that the plates can be used in the dry state, and after being 
excited for several days. The only drawback appears to be, the 
length of exposure in the camera, and the tardy development of 
the photographic image, after having been subjected to the 
solar influence. 



PAPER PROCESSES. 



THE CALOTYPE OR TALBOTYPE. 

The process — a modification of which we are now about to 
describe — was the subject of a patent granted to Mr. Fox Talbot, 
from whose name the second title of this paper is derived. It 
consists essentially of the production of pictures on iodized paper, 
by means of nitrate of silver and gallic acid. It is impossible, 
however, to obtain a successful picture by Mr. Fox Talbot's 
method as laid down in his specification, and it has been found 
necessary so to modify the plan of procedure, that it almost 
assumes the form of a new process. 

The material on which we have to work is paper, and every 
care and attention ought to be directed to the selection of such 
samples as present the greatest uniformity of texture and evenness 
of surface, combined with transparency, and freedom from gross 
blemishes — such as iron or brass spots, &c. 

APPAEATUS KEQUIKED IN THE CALOTYPE PKOOESS. 



Soft wood board. 
Glass rod. 
Funnel. 



1 oz. measure. 
Minim ditto. 
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SOLUTIONS REQUIRED IN THE CALOTYPE PROCESS. 

FIBS? PBOO^SS. 

Iodide of sUver .... 30 grains. 

Watev (dislilled) .... 1 ounce. 

Iodide of potaanum, to disaolTe iodide of silver. 



Nitrate of silver 
Water (distiUed) 

Gallic acid 
Water (distilled) 



Hypo-sulphite of seda 
Water 



Glacial aeetie acid. 



50 grains. 
1 ounee. 

4 giiains. 
1 ouaee. 

4 ounces. 
1 pint 



SECOND PROCESS. 



Iodide of potassium 
Water (distilled) 

Nitrate of silver 
Water (distilled) 
Glaeial acetic acid 



Gallic acid 
Water (distilied) 



Hypo-sulphite of soda 
Water 




20 grains. 
1 ounce. 

30 grains. 

1 ounce. 

2 drach])»s- 

4 grains. 
1 owMe. 



4 ounces. 

1 pint. 

There ax€ two processes by which the author has succeeded in 
obtaining most ^xeeUent results, and he now purposes to give 
such plain and simple directions in both of them, that if followed, 
carefully and in detail, by the merest tyro in the art, must lead 
him to success. 
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The first prooees separates itself into the following divisioiui : — 
Todizing the paper. 
Rendering the paper sensitiTe. 
ExpoBore in the camera. 
Beyelopment of the image ; and 
Fixing the picture. 

TO IODIZE THE PAPER. 
Make a solution as follows — 

Nitrate of silver ... 30 grains. 

Distilled water .... 1 ounce. 

Add to this a solution of 80 grains of iodide of potassium in 1 
ounce of water : a brilliant yellow precipitate will be the result 
Allow this to settle, pour off the supernatant liquid, and treat the 
precipitate with a fresh 2 ounces of distilled water; let it rest 
ondBimore,. and again decant the clear liquid remaining above the 
powders Now pour 1 ounce of distilled water on to the iodide of 
silver thus formed, and add one crystal at a time of iodide of 
potassium (continually stirring with a glass rod) until the whole 
of the precipitate is dissolved; the liquid may now be filtered 
through blotting paper, and preserved in a well-stoppered bottle 
for use. This solution is technically called "Double iodide of 
silver." 

The paper best suited for the Galolype is that manufactured by 
"Turner, of Chafford Mill," or that by "Whatman, of Turkey 
MilL" Either of them aUow of good pictures being produced on 
them. 

Having selected a sheet of paper, as free as possible from 
blemishes of any kind, pin it by two of its comers to a soft wood 

board (a. Fig. 10), and la|^ing 
it fiat on a table, place a glass 
rod along its upper end, next 
the pins that retain the paper, 
holding it with the right hand ; 
' then with the left hand pour 
some of the double iodide of 
Fig, 10. silver immediately \rk. i!t«^ ^ 
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the glass rod (B), and move the same down the sheet of paper in 
such a manner that the liquid may follow the rod, and give an 
even coating.^ If this he not accomplished the first time the rod 
is passed over the surface, a repetition of the movement will 
generally secure this end. Care must he taken not to press too 
much on the rod, otherwise the surface of the paper is liahle to 
hecome injured. 

The paper heing thus coated with an even layer of " Douhle 
iodide of silver," is to be removed from the board, and hung up to 
any convenient support, to become surface dry. It is then to be 
placed very carefully, prepared side downwards, on to the surface 
of water contained in a porcelain pan, and allowed to remain in 
contact with it for ten minutes. It is then to be removed to 
another pan of water, and to be totally immersed in it for the 
space of ten minutes more ; and, finally, it is plunged into a large 
pan of water, and there soaked for thirty minutes, from which it 
is cautiously taken out, and hung up to dry spontaneously. 

Care is required in floating the paper on the first bath, in order 
to prevent the intervention of air-bubbles between the surfaces of 
the water and paper. The best way of obviating this difficulty is, 
to take the sheet of paper, one end in the right and the other in 
the left hand, and bending it into the shape of the letter (J with 
the coated side outwards, place the middle of the letter in contact 
with the water, and gradually lower the ends of the paper on to 
the surface of that fluid. The paper being quite dry, will present 
a beautiful primrose tint, and is ready for the next operation^ 
which is 

KENDERING THE PAPER SENSITIVE. 

The solutions required for this purpose are the following : — 
Nitrate of silver .... 50 grains. 



Distilled water 

Gallic acid 
Distilled water 



Glacial acetic acid 



1 ounce. 

4 grains. 
1 ounce. 
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And tbe sensitive solution applied to the iodized paper prepared as 
above, is a mixture of these in the proportions indicated below : — 
Distilled water . . 1 drachm ] 
Nitrate of silver solution 4 drops I Gallo- 
Solution of gallic acid . 3 drops j °^g[fj^e/^ 
Acetic acid ... 3 drops J 
Thoroughly mix. 

This solution is to be applied to the iodized paper in the same 
manner as the double iodide, as before described, namely, by 
means of the glass rod. After it has been allowed to remain on 
the paper for two minutes, the superfluous quantity is to be 
carefully removed by means ot perfectly clean bibulous paper, and 
the paper, if not required to be used immediately, can be hung up 
to dry in a dark place. Paper prepared in this manner will keep 
good for 24 hours; that is to say, it may be prepared in the 
evening of one day, and the picture be developed in the evening 
of the next, without any detriment to its perfection. 
We now proceed to the 

EXPOSURE IN THE CAMERA, 
This part of the process requires attention, and it is only by 
* observation and experience that we can determine the time 
required under different circumstances. On a moderately bright 
day, with an average landscape, the time of exposure would vary 
from five minutes to ten; the exact amount depending on the 
nature of the objects, and their degree of illumination. In very 
dull weather, from 15 to 20 minutes may with advantage elapse 
between opening and closing the lens — but even with this long 
exposure, pictures are never so satisfactory as when taken on a 
bright sunny day. 

BRINGING OUT THE PICTURE. 
The paper when it comes from the dark frame of the camera 
presents usually an uniform surface, no trace of the picture being 
visible. It is again pinned to the soft wood board, and by means 
of the glass rod the solution of gallic acid is spread over 
it, taking care that the whole oi t.\ie i^^.'^^qt \a w^^aS^jj ^^^^sA. 
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After a few minutes the latent ima^e will begin to unfold itself 
in a most remarkable and beautiful manner — the sky, as might 
be supposed, coming out first — then the most highly illumined 
portions of the picture — and, lastly, the deep shady parts make 
their appearance. While this is taking place, the rod must 
frequently be passed over the paper, to equalize the action of the 
gallic acid, and also to prevent any part of the paper from be- 
coming dry. When all the picture is developed, but is still of 
a light colour, a few drops of gallo-nitrate of silver may be added, 
and quickly spread over the paper ; this will have the effect of 
deepening the tone of the impression, and of giving due prepon- 
derance and intensity to the dark parts of the negative. 

Judgment must be exercised so as not to carry the development 
too far, otherwise the light parts of the picture suffer, and become 
charged with a deposit of oxide of silver, which greatly affects 
the beauty of the positive impression taken from it in the subse- 
quent part of the process. The degree of development may be 
ascertained by carefully lifting the picture by one comer, and 
interposing it between the eye and the light ; it will be seen by 
this means whether the " blacks " of the impression are sufl&ciently 
decided and vigorooe, and also whether the detail possesses 
sufficient intensity to give its due effect in the positive. 

As. there is great latitude in the amount of time we have 
indicated for the exposure of the paper to the action of light, it 
may be perhaps of some service to the novice to point out the 
effects of " under and over-exposure." If the paper, on the one 
hand, has been too short a time under the influence of the lightr 
it will be some considerable time before any appearance of an 
image will manifest itself when being treated with gallic acid, 
and the shadowy parts will with great difficulty come out, even if 
they do at all ; but, on the other hand, if too long an exposure has 
been given, the picture will be visible on the paper before the 
application of the gallic acid, and on being subjected to the 
process of development as before described, will assume a red 
tinge, instead of the beautiful and intense black, so character- 
jstio of a negative tha.t has undergone the correct time of 
^Jtjfosurei. 
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SECOND PROCESS. 

This mode of operating presents many advantages over the 
former, the principal of which are simplicity, ease in the manage- 
ment, absence of necessity for so much washing of the paper, &c. 

Before proceeding to describe the exact plan of manipulation, 
I purpose to indicate what I consider the principles that ought to 
guide us in the production of a sensitive Calotype paper. 

If we precipitate an iodide of silver from a solution of the 
nitrate, with an excess of iodide of potassium, we obtain a beau- 
tiful primrose powder, which, on exposure to light, does not show 
the slightest alteration in its properties, — clearly indicating that 
this particular compound of iodine and silver is insensible to the 
influence of solar radiations. 

But if, in a second experiment, we cause a precipitation of 
iodide of silver from a solution of the nitrate, with a deficiency of 
iodide of potassium, we shall obtain a different coloured powder, 
which being spread upon paper, and subjected to solar influence, 
will at first turn brown, and, gradually deepening in tone, will 
finally assume a tint verging on black. It is quite clear that this 
latter compound is different in its behaviour, under the same 
conditions, to that before described ; and, further, that from its 
mode of preparation, it is of different composition. Now, it is this 
latter compound (the sub-iodide of silver) that it is our endeavour 
to form on the paper in the Calotype process, previously to its 
exposure in the camera, and this end will be brought about in the 
most perfect manner, by the following method of operation : — 

PREPARATION OF THE PAPER. 
Pin the paper by two of its comers to the soft-wood board, and 
spread over its surface, by means of the glass-rod (page 47), a 
solution composed of 

Iodide of potassium .... 20 grains. 

Water 1 ounce. 

Filter carefully before use. 

After the paper is thoroughly covered, allow it to real €<5?t ^»r^ 
minutes, and then with a piece oi i^etl^c-VX^ ^^%si. '^^'O^^ ^''^'^^ 
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absorb the superfluous quantity, so as to leave the paper just 
surface dry ; return it to the board, and having again secured it 
by means of the pins, repeat the operation with the aceto-nitrate 
of silver, prepared as follows : — 

Crystallized nitrate of silver . . 30 grains. 

Distilled water 1 ounce. 

Glacial acetic acid .... 2 drachms. 
This solution is also to be suffered to remain on the paper for 
the space of two minutes, after which interval, the outstanding 
liquid is to be removed by bibulous paper applied with a very 
light hand ; this latter precaution is necessary in order to prevent 
the forcible removal of the sub-iodide of silver from the surface of 
the paper, — an accident of no unfrequent occurrence, if the 
blotting paper be applied too roughly. 

If not required for immediate use, the paper thus iodized and 
rendered sensitive, may be hung up to dry, or may be placed 
while still damp in the dark frame, to await the exposure to the 
action of light in the camera. 

Paper prepared by the above formula will, if carefully excluded 
from the light and air, by being placed between folds of blotting 
paper, keep good and sensitive for 24 hours. 

The plan, however, which the Author has found best, iff to 
prepare the paper early in the morning of the day on which 
it is to be used, and to develop the picture in the evening of 
the same day. 

EXPOSURE IN THE CAMERA. 

The time, as before stated, varies continually with every varia- 
tion of circumstances, but from 3 to 10 minutes will be found the 
most usual range under ordinary conditions of light and subject. 
On removal from the camera, I generally prefer to see a slight 
trace of the picture, — such as the outline of the landscape against 
the sky, — ^this, when attentively observed, will be found a good 
oriterion of the proper length of exposure to the luminous 
influence. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PICTURE 

Is performed by spreading the surface with the solution of 
gallic acid, by means of the glass rod, — taking special care that 
the paper be evenly covered, and that no part be allowed to become 
dry. This treatment is continued until the whole of the details of 
the picture become apparent, but still of a light colour ; at this 
point, a few drops of aceto-nitrate of silver are to be added, and 
spread over it as quickly as possible, in order to deepen the tone, 
and to give vigour to the dark portions of the picture. When 
the development has been carried su^&ciently far, which may be 
judged of as before directed — ^by carefully raising one comer of 
the paper, and viewing the impression by transmitted light — 
the picture is to be transferred to a pan of clean water, and 
thence to the 

FIXING BATH, 

Composed of 4 ounces of hypo-sulphite of soda to 1 pint of water, 
in which it is to soak for about ten minutes, until the whole of thft 
yellow colour disappears, when removal to a vessel containing an 
abundance of water, will, after two hours soaking, complete the 
operation', of obtaining a negative by this process. 

From the remarks made at the commencement of this paper 
it will hardly be apparent what part the acetic acid plays in the 
sensitive solution, but in order that the reader may be acquainted 
with the ratipnale of the process more fully, we propose to lay 
before him the following simple experiment : — 

The reasou for using the acetic acid in the sensitive solution, is 
to preserve the lights of the picture, — its mode of action will be 
seen thus : — 

Precipitate some sub-iodide of silver in two test tubes ; let one 
of them be exposed to the light, aud the other carefully excluded 
from it ; that e^^posed will presents slightly altered aspect — ^it will 
hikve become of a light buff colour. If now we add to each of 
these precipitations a saturated solution of gallic acid, both will 
^urn nearly black ; that which has been exposed being thft ^s:^\^ 
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show the change, the difference being apparently onlj ane of 
intensity. Such, howeTW, is not the case, for on adding a 
quantity of glacial acetic acid to each of the tubes, that which 
had undergone the influence of light will remain unaltered; while 
that which has been carefully excluded from its action will 
become clear, and present as pure a surface of yellow iodide of 
silver as at first; clearly showing that the acetic acid has the 
power of dissolving the oxide of silver that is let down by the 
actian of the gallic acid, while it fails to disturb the deposit caused 
by the action of the solar influence. 

It will be seen from the above that we have illustrated precisely 
the conditions that obtain in the Calotype picture, the dark parts 
retaining their intensity, while the parts which have not been 
acted upon by the light are preserved in all their integrity by 
the clearing action of the aeeticacid. 

WAXING PAPER NEGATIVES. 

Negative pictures taken by either of the foregoing processes are 
much improved in transparency and definition by being saturated 
with white wax; the best mode of accomplishing which is to lay 
the picture face downwards (m to a piece of blotting paper, and to 
pass over its back a flat iron that has be«i heated, at the same 
time a piece of perfectly pure white wax is to be held in contact 
with and made to follow the iron ; the paper will by this means 
become impregnated with the wax, but on inspection it will be 
found that too large a quantity is on the surface ; this is to be 
removed by placing the waxed picture between folds of perfectly 
clean blotting paper, and again passing a hot iron over the whole: 
by this operation the wax is again melted and the superfluous 
quantity absorbed by the super-imposed bibulous paper. 

Pictures treated in this manner can be printed from with as 
much ease, and with almost as satisfactory results as those taken 
on glass, the detail being brought out in a remarkable degree, 
the wax counteracting to a very great extent the unevenness of 
texture in the paper which militates so powerfully against the, 
perfeetion of paper photographs. 
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THE WAXED PAPER PROCESS. 



APPARATUS REQUIRED IN THE WAXED PAPER 
PROCESS, 

Tin dish, for waxing paper. 

Argand lamp. 

Porcelain pans. 

Glass pan. 

Horn forceps, for taking paper from baths. 

Glass measures. 

FonneL 

SOLUTIONS REQUIRED FOR THE WAXED PAPER 
PROCESS. 
Iodide of cadmium 
Bromide of cadmium . 
Pure iodine 
Distilled Water . 
Alcohol . 
Skimmed milk . 
Filter for use* 



Nitrate of silrer . 
Glacial acetic acid 
Distilled water . 
Iodide of potassium . 

Gtdlic acid . 
Water 

Hypo-sulphite of soda 
Water 



, 640 


grains. 


. 160 


do. 


6 


do. 


2 


ounces. 


2 


do. 


36 


do. 


400 


grains. 


10 drachms. 


10 


ounces. 


4 


grains. 


1 drachm. 


40 

« 


ounces. 


4 


ounces. 


1 


pint. 



Much has from time to time been written on this branch of the 
flubject, and manj are the plans recommended for obtaining 
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photographic proofe on waxed paper. The following process will, 
however, he found to possess the great advantage of simplicity, 
compared with the original one as descrihed by Le Gray, to whom 
the art is indebted for the invention of this beautiful method of 
producing sun pictures. 

The natural divisions of the process are, 1st, waxing the paper; 
2nd, iodizing the same ; 3rd, rendering it sensitive ; 4th, exposure 
to the image in the camera; 5th, development of the latent 
picture; 6th, fixing the proof. 

1st. Waxing the paper. The paper most to be preferred for this 
process is that prepared by Canson freres. It is of an uniform 
texture and very thin, and is known at the shops as Ganson's 
negative paper. A sheet of this is to be selected free from specks 
or blemishes of any sort, and treated in the manner following: — 

l^vide a flat tin dish about an inch deep (Fig, 11), and fit this 

into an outer one that can 
^ contain water, which is to 
^ be kept at boiling heat by 
means of a lamp placed 
beneath; three or four 
Fig. II. cakes of the best white 

wax being placed in the inner vessel and melted, a sheet of the 
selected paper is to be immersed in it, and allowed to remain in 
this position until perfectly saturated with the wax. It may then 
be carefully raised by two of its comers and held over the vessel 
to drain, after which it is to be hung up to get cold: sheet after 
sheet may be treated in the same way. When a sufficient number 
is thus prepared, each sheet is to be placed between folds of 
blotting paper, and to have a hot iron passed over it; this will 
cause the wax to be re-melted, and the superfluous quantity 
absorbed by the blotting paper, thereby giving an uniform 
transparency to the paper. If all the superfluous wax be not 
absorbed, the surface of the paper will exhibit patches of undue 
brilliancy, owing to the outstanding of the wax. The paper when 
properly prepared should present a perfectly even and uniform 
surface, and the transparency ought to be without irregularity. . 
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IODIZING THE WAXED PAPER.* 

Tlib is accomplished by immersion in a bath prepared in the 
manner following : — 

Dissolye 640 grains of iodide of cadmium, and 160 grains of 
bromide of cadmium, in two ounces of distilled water; next dissolve 
6 grains of pure iod^e in 2 ounces of alcohol of the specific gravity 
'840 : when the iodide and bromide of cadmium are dissolved, add 
them to 36 ounces, by measure, of skimmed milk, and thoroughly 
agitate, now add the alcoholic solution of iodine, and again, 
shake the mixture. 

It will be noticed that the caseine of the milk is by this means 
precipitated in the form of white curd, 4he mixture is to be thrown 
on a filter and the clear liquid preserved lor use ; this forms the 
iodizing solution for waxed paper, and consists of the whey or 
serum of milk impregnated with iodizing materials. 

In order to iodize the waxed paper pour a sufficient quantity 
of the iodizing solution into a porcelain dish, and immerse the 
sheets in it one after another, taking great care that no aihr- 
bubbles are included between the surfaces of the paper and 
liquid ; when a sufficient number have been immersed, they are 
to be allowed to soak for one hour, the whole mass of papers is 
then to be turned over in the liquid, in order to bring the sheet 
first immersed to the top; during the time of immersion the 
paper will have changed colour and will have assumed. a purple 
tint, owing to the oombination of the free iodine with the starch 
in the glaze of the paper. The sheets are now to be carefully 
removed from the bath, and hung up by the comers to dry. 

The iodized paper when finished ought to be of a violet or 
purple tint, and should present rather a rough texture on the. 
surface. 

RENDERING THE PAPER SENSITIYK 

The sensitive bath is thus composed : 

400 grains of crystallized nitrate of silver. 
10 drachms of glacial acetic acid. 
10 ounces of distilled water. 
4 ^grains of Iodide of poU^^vum.. 
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FUter a snjall quanta^ pf„th is solution into, a flat porcelain dish, 
as directed for iodising, and doisit on to the surface a sheet of the 
i6dized paper ; allo# it to rest for a fe^ inoments until the purple 
tinge is removed ; then thoroughly immerse the sheet, and aJfCei^ 
wkitlng three minutes remove it by means of a pair of horn force|»a, 
{Fig. 12) to a pan of distilled water for the 
space of five minutes, occasionally isigitatik^ 
IFHg. la. • during the immersion. Hiier paper thusf pre- 

pttred is to be *placed between folds of bibulons paper, and fihalljr 
Imnguptodry. 

If the above operations hare been skilfully carried tlirough, th« 
papet'wiir'preseiit an eren coating of ibdide bfEflvef, and will 
keep sensitive for ten br twelve days at the least I have *useil 
papeirthns prepared ttfler 16 days in cool weather. It should b6i 
prfeserved between leaves of clean blotting {>aper for use. 

EXPOSIFllE IN THE CAlMCEItA. 
The time of exposure, as in all the other processes befoifei 
described, must depend on various circumstances ~^With a 8-inoh 
lens, and a stop of i-iach. diameter, and an ordinary landscape^ 
in bright weather from 5 to 15 minutes wjJl be found sufficient, 
but if the -feather l?e. very dull, 20 minutes, will not overdo the 
picture; this will convey oflily an idea of the time required. The! 
correct amount of e:sppsui'e can alone be deterinined by experience. 

l^EVELOTMENT OF THE LATENT PICTURE. • 
Make a sblutibh of gallic acid in water, of the strength of 

ijrailic acid i . . . / 1 drachm. 

Water . / . . / . 1 quart. 
Filter this into a porceloiu pati, and float the paper on its 
i%lmoval from the dark slide of the camera, taking care to exclude 
all air bubbles. The development will soon commence, if the 
right time of expdSttre has been given. When nearly all the 
picture is brought out, which may be sieien through the btfck of 
the sheet, remove it fr6m the pan, and add to the gallic acid 
solution some aceto-nitrtite of silver— the Same as used for 
Tendering the paper sensitive — in tl^e proiortion pf J a draehm 
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of aoeto-nitrate to 4 ounces of gftUid acid solution ; thoroughly mix^ 
and immerse the partially deyeloped proof; the details will soon 
begin to come out, and, at the same time, the dark parts of thf 
picture will gather Intensity; the degree of development may be 
judged of by holding the paper between the eye and the candle, 
or lamp, by the light of which we are operating. As in the 
Galolype process, we must guard against over-deyelopment, which 
will cause a d^osit in the parts that ought to be transparent; 
tii«»by rendering the shadows in the resulting positive thick and 
muddy, instead of sharp and bright 

A word or two on over and under-exposure of tiie pap^r in the 
camera:— It will be seen from the directions given under thfl^ 
head, that a great latitude is given, because the waxed pap^ 
process is essentially rather slow in its results, — if the paper b^ 
tinder-exposed, the image will be a very long time before it makes 
its appearance, when under the influence of the gallic acid bath,--^ 
if, on the contrary, it has been over-exposed, the pictulf wiUcpm^ 
out in a few minutes, and will finally iassume a reddish qast or 
hue, which will greatly interfere with the beauty <^ 4^0 positive 
impression,— the sky in a landscape will not present thjut opacity 
so essential to a successful proof , but will be patchy and uneveii> 
showing some parts by transmitted light to be much lighter tha^i 
others. The usual time of development of a. picture is fron^ 
half an hour to one and a half; but this is of Uttle consequence, 
as several of them can be placed in the gfdlic acid bath together, after 
the picture has made its appearance, and developed at one time ; 
some little care is necessary, however, in this part of the process, 
in order to prevent the staining that is so apt to occur. This i|iay 
be obviated by occasionally turning the pictures in the bath, to 
remove any deposit that may have settled on their surfaces. 

FIXING THE PROOF 

Jseffec^d by imm^reion of the paper in a solution of hypo-sulphite 

of soda, of the strength of—- 

Hypo-sulphite of soda 4 ounces, 

Water . . , . . V ^\fiN.v 
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and alluiiil ft to soak until all tfNr fMow colour is dispelled 
hem fte light parts ; this wift pumaHj he the case in ahout ten 
minutes or a quastar of « hour, after which it is to he removed to 
a pan audi mM mmhed in ahundance of cold water for ahout two 
bMK%tfRd finally it is to he hung up to dry. Whaa pi rifcfly <fcy; 
place the picture hetween folds of hlotti^f pqnr,iRid pass a hot 
iron oyer it, in order to mm^ ti^ie wax, and restore the 
transparency whidt htm been partially lost during the Tarious 
manipulatienK. Tfas will complete the process of ohtaining a 
negalhni picture on waxed paper. 

The Author was led to the consideration of the Waxed Paper 
Process, from the assurance that it possessed advantages that 
were particularly required hy the tourist and the photographer in 
search of the picturesque; in commencing his experiments, 
however, many difficulties presented themselves, such as the 
preparation of the serum of milk, &c., for the iodizing solution, 
and also the fact that when the iodized paper was immersed in 
the hath of the aceto-nitrate of silver, in orddr to he rendered 
sensitive to light, if great care were not taken to hit the exact 
time of immersion, the nitrate of silver attacked the freshly 
formed iodide of silver in the paper, and rendered it impossihle 
to ohtain a strong negative. Another difficulty occurred in the 
ordinary process, namely,— during the development of the picture 
hy immersion in the gallic acid, the hack part of the paper 
presented a muddy appearance, which tended to ohscure the 
lighter parts of the view. 

In pictures taken hy the ordinary Waxed Paper Process, it not 
unfrequently happens that the skies are not perfectly uniform and 
l>lack, hut present, when viewed hy transmitted light, innumerahle 
little pinholes as it were; and, also, the outlines of the ohjects of 
the view, instead of heing perfectly sharp and clear, appear, when 
viewed under a magnifier, to he serrated and irregular. 
^The whole of these inconveniences and difficulties are sur- 
mounted in the process we have just descrihed, — ^in the first 
place, the serum is prepared and iodized at the same time hy 
tiff iodide and hromide of cadmium, — ^the solvent power of the 
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bath for iodide of silver is taken away by its previous saturation 
with that salt, — and the muddiness on the backs of the negatives 
is fsofidii i^BBit «Bd prevented by floatiiig tium vnlO the 
picture is partially developed, instead of immersing them at once. 

The sandy and gravelly skies that form so great a drawback to 
the Waxed Paper Process, as generally practised, are entirely 
removed by the use of iodide and bromide of cadmium, instead of 
iodide of potassium, — ^tbis latter salt, by crystallizing in the texture 
of the paper, being the cause of the transparent pinholes before 
alluded to. For the same reason, the outlines of the objects in the 
picture are clear and bright ; and, lastly, the use of the salts of 
cadmium renders this process particularly applicable in India and 
hot climates generally,— the paper prepared as directed not being 
iiyuriously acted upon by moisture, as is the case where iodide of 
potassium is used. 

For the information of those readers who may be about to 
practice this particular branch of photography, we would refer to 
an arrangement of camera particularly suited to open country 
work, with the paper processes, at page 18 of the catalogue at the 
end of this work (Iig$. 23 to 26). 



THE POSITIVE PAPER PROCESS. 



APPABATUS REQUIRED FOR THE POSITIVE PAPER 

PROCESS. 
Soft-wood board. 

Glass rods. 

Ditto measure. 

Pins. 

Reversing frame. 



SOLUTIONS REQUIRED IN THE POSITIVE PAPER 
PROCESS. 
Pure chloride of barium . . . ^ ^iwsiA. 
Distmed water ^^ qvw^b^^ 
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Nitrate of silver . . . 4K> grains. 

Distilled water 1 ounce. 

Hypo-sulphite of soda . . . d ounces. 

Water . . . . .30 ounces. 

Chloride of sOyer . . 20 grains. 

Chloride of gold .15 grains. 



Hypo-sulphite of soda . . . d ounces. 
Water 20 ounces. 

The pictures obtained by any of the foregoing processes, are 
what are technically termed " negatives/' that is to say, the natural 
light and shade of the subject is reversed, — ^the sky in a landscape 
presenting a black appearance, while the more shady parts are 
more or less transparent, according to the degree of shadow in 
which they were at the time of exposure. 

In the case of a portrait by the Collodion process, the face, 
hands, &c., are black, while the coat and the dark clothes remain 
^transparent, in proportion to the amount of light that has t>een 
leflected from their surfaces. 

It is the design of the present process to reverse this order of 
things, and to produce pictures on paper from either glass or 
paper negatives, having the lights and shadows in their correct 
positions. The operation con^sts essentially in forming a 
chloride of silver on the surface of the paper, exposing this to the 
action of light, and then fixing the picture tiius obtained. 

PREPARATION OF THE PAPER. 

The paper best adapted for the purpose, is either Canson's or 
Towgood's positive, and having selected a sheet free from specks 
and blemishes, prepare the following solution : — 

Pure chloride of barium . . 5 grains. 

Water, distilled , . . . . 1 ounce. 
Pin the paper, with the smoothest side upwards, to the soft- 
wood hoard, and, by means of the glass rod« spread over its surface 
fAff nbore solution ; allow it to stand for two miwidtftift, wad hang 



tip to Atf. Any moAm tsi fiheete^may be tiius pr^af^d, <aiid 
k^t in a portfolio free from dampi for an indefinite period, in' 
order to make tlie paper sensitive, it must be again pinned to 
the board,*-the salted side npwarda, atid the surface treated with' 
the following sdntion : — 

Nitrate of silTer ♦ » . . 60 grains. 

Distilled water . . . . . 1 oance. 
Suffer it to remain undisturbed to two minutes, and then hang 
up by two of its comers to dry. When dry, the paper is fit to-be: 
placed in the reversing firame to be exposed to the solar agency. 

• THE REVERSING FRAME. 

If we expose a piece of the paper as prepared above to the 
agency of light, it will in a very short time become bliackened ; but 
if any opaque object be placed upon it, the part immediately 
beneath that object will remain perfectly white. It is on this 
principle that the production of positive pictures^ depends. Unis' 
we place a piece of the prepared paper with its sensitive side 
upwards on any convenient support, and bring the iiice of the' 
negative in contact with it If now we dlow the light to feliiiie 
through the negative, we shall find on inspecting the positiVe 
paper underneath that a very decided action has taken place Over 
those parts corresponding with the light portions of the superposed 
negative. . i 




Fiff.lt, 
" Hiemode of accomplishing this end in practice Is by meanly of 
atflrame of wood (Fig. 13), in which is fixed a stout plate of gltolrt 
eiithis«we place the negative, either glass or paper, fa^e tipwards— 
that is, turned away from the surface of the glass. The sensitive * 
side of the positive paper is now \rto\3i1^X.'*\tL <iiWQ\»rt^ ^'w'^S^ "^^ 
jM^ire, and «^ board, VrQed i^litili Aot^i « ^Vi^, \%^§«**^ ^^^^ 
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the whole ; tills in its turn is pressed down hard so as to hring the 
two in close contact bj means of suitable screws and fastenings. 
The back board in the reversing frame is hingedi which allows 
the operator to examine the state of forwardness of the picture by 
releasing one side at a time, and carefully separating the positive 
paper from the negative. The picture, after exposure for the 
proper time to the light, ought to be somewhat darker than the 
desired colour, to counteract the effect of the toning bath which 
takes part of the intensity from it. 

THE POSITIVE TONING BATH 
Is composed of— 

Hypo-sulphite of soda . . . 2 ounces. 
Water ...... 1 pint 

Chloride of silver .... 20 grains. 

Chloride of gold 16 do. 

The positive picture which has been over-printed, as directed 
above, is plunged into this bath, and is allowed to remain im- 
mersed until the desired tint is acquired. Any tint may be 
obtained in this bath, from a rich sepia to a fine neutral tint, the 
time of immersion determinmg the exact shade of colour. 

On being removed from the toning bath, the picture is to be 
immersed in the following 

FIXING BATH, 
Composed of— 

Hypo-sulphite of soda ... 2 ounces. 

Water, distilled 20 do. 

The picture is to be allowed to remain in this bath for 10 
minutes at least, in order to dissolve out all the chloride of silver 
remaining in the texture of the paper. It is essential that this 
should be the case, as it is this salt which plays the part of the 
sensitive agent in the positive paper. 

On removal from the fixing bath, the picture is to be thoroughly 
washed in four or five waters, for five minutes in each; and, 
lastly, it is to be soaked for two hours in a capacious pan 
'of clean water. 

Suspenaion in a warm place to dry, and subsequent ironing, 
mi^ complete the proeeaa of taking positiYe ]^vt^;iise« oii ^Uin. 
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paper. There is, however, another method, or rather a modifi- 
cation of the last, hy which the paper is coated with a layer of 
albumen, in which has been dissolved the chloride of barium. In 
this mode we obtain pictures of exquisite minuteness of detail, 
the surface on which the image is formed being free from those 
irregularities appertaining to ordinary paper. 



ALBUMENIZED POSITIVE PAPER PROCESS. 

The subjoined method of preparing the albumenized paper, 
will be found both certain and simple, and will give most excel- 
lent results : — ^ 

Throw the white of an egg into a deep dish, and add thereto 
five grains of chloride of barium dissolved in two drachms of 
water ; beat the whole into a perfectly white froth by means of 
a wooden fork or whisk, and having placed a double thickness of 
fine muslin in a glass funnel, transfer the froth to it ; in the 
course of a few hours nearly the whole of it will have subsided 
into a clear liquid, which will fall into the bottle placed to receive 
it. The paper being selected, and a quantity of the salted 
albumen being poured into a perfectly clean flat-bottomed dish, 
' ta the depth of half an inch, we gently place the centre of the 
sheet on to the surface of the liquid, and gradually lower the sides 
(taking special care to exclude all air-bubbles) until the whole 
surface of the paper is in contact with the albumen, where it 
must remain for the space of one minute, in order to absorb a 
coating of the same. Now, careftilly, but quickly, remove the 
sheet by two of its comers, and holding it over the dish to drain, 
pin it to a suitable support (as the edge of a shelf) to become dry. 
When quite dry, place the sheet between two pieces of perfectly 
smooth paper, and pass a moderately hot iron over the back of it, 
in order to coagulate the albumen, and to render it insoluble in 
the subsequent washings to which it will be subjected during the 
process. Paper prepared according to the directions just given 
should present a fine glossy surface, free from any irregular 
patches, and should be of a pure white colour, ' 



Hie Albnmenized paper is rendered sensitive in precisely tlie 
same way as directed for the plain paper, namely, by being treated 
with a solution of Nitrate of Silver by means of the glass rod 
(page 63), the only precaution necessary to be observed is, that the 
glass rod must be very lightly applied, in order not to disturb the 
evenness of the surface. The time of allowing the silver solution 
to remain on, &c., is precisely the same as before described, as 
likewise the time of exposure in the reversing frame, the only 
difference being, that the Albumenized paper will take a longer 
time to assume the darker tones in the bath, than the paper 
prepared without the white of egg. 

The fixing process is the same as with plain paper. 

Pictures taken on this paper, for sharpness of outline and 
minuteness of detail, are immeasurably superior to those produced 
by the ordinary method. 

If too much gloss be given to the paper by the adoption of the 
above formula, a little more water may be added to the white of 
egg ; this will lessen the relative amount of albumen on the paper, 
and correspondingly diminish the gloss on the surface. 



THE METHOD OF TAKING STEREOSCOPIC 

PICTURES. 

Before entering upon the details of the plan by which stereo- 
scopic pictures are produced, it may not be out of place to 
endeavour to put the reader in possession of the theoretical 
principles on which the stereoscope depends for its action. 
Every one is aware that the human subject possesses two eyes, 
but it is not so clear to most people what use is made of them 
as a means of informing the mind of the nature and condition 
of objects which are rendered visible through their agency. If' 
we stand in a room, and look through a window, at objects 
on the opposite side of the street, we can pronounce of a certainty 
that the horse there waiting patiently for its rider is possessed 
of three dimensions — ^namely, length, breadth, and thickness, 
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in faet that it is, as far as Yiaion is . concerned, a solid body ; now 
by what means is this conyiction formed in our minds ? We saj. 
by the impression formed on the brain, through the optic nerves, 
of two different images of the object, one formed on the retina 
of the right eye, the other on that of the left; for while still 
looking at the same object, if we close the right eye, and notice 
what part of the animal is intersected by a bar of the window, and 
then close the left and open the right, we shall find in the second 
case the same bar intersects quite a different part of the horse, 
dearly showing that on the retina of each eye we have formed 
quite a distinct image of object at which we are looking; it is 
the combination of these two images, through the agency of the 
optic nerves, that gives rise to our notions of solidity in objects 
presented to our notice. 

Bearing this in mind, then, it is not difficult to conceive how 
it may be possible so to take, by means of the camera, two 
dissimilar pictures, and then, through the medium of an 
instrument called the stereoscope, so to combine these pictures 
as to render to the mind the idea of solidity of the object viewed. 
These conditions have been realized, and with the aid of 
photography, we are enabled to bring to our homes views of 
distant regions and works of art, that convey most exact ideas 
of locality and of the peculiar features of the subject under 
consideration. 




Fig. U. 
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The stereoscope, as an optical instrument/ exists in two forms, 
namely — ^the reflecting stereoscope, as originally designed by 
Professor Wheatstone, and the lenticular stereoscope of Sir 
David Brewster ; each of these instruments possesses advantages 
peculiar to itself, the reflecting one being suited to the 
exhibition of views of any size, while the lenticular stereoscope 
is only adapted to pictures of small dimensions. 

The reflecting stereoscope {Fig. 14), consists essentially of two 
mirrors, set at an angle of 90* to each other; opposite these 
mirrors, suitably supported, are placed the pictures to be viewed; 
the frames that support the pictures admit of every adjustment, 
so that the two images as seen by the eyes placed opposite the mirrors 
may be made to coincide. 

The lenticular strereoscope of Sir 
David Brewster (Fig. 15), consists of 
a box, shaped as in the flgure, at. 
the broad end of which the pictures 
are placed; immediately opposite 
these pictures are situated the eye- 
pieces that contain two semi-lenses, 
that is, lenticular prisms, so placed 
that their centres are coincident with the pupils of the eyes; 
the action of these semi-lenses is to cause the images viewed 
through them to overlap each other, so that instead of two pictures 
seen side by side, we have one picture visible in the apparent 
centre of the instrument, giving the true stereoscopic effect. 

Stereoscopic pictures may be taken by an ordinary camera, or 
by cameras specially adapted for that purpose ; for large pictures 
the ordinary landscape camera can be used with advantage ; the 
mode of procedure is as follows : — Place the camera in the true 
position for taking the views, and having previously made a cross 
in pencil on the ground focussing-glass so as to intersect the 
centre of the picture thus, note, when focussing, 
the particular object or part of an object that falls 
on the intersection of the lines; then take the 
picture. When the exposure has been sufficient 
move the camera and stand bodily, as nearly 




Fig. 35. 
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parallel to the plane of the view as possible through the space of 
four feet, and then focus for the second picture, taking care that 
the image of the same object or part of an object falls on the point 
of intersection of the lines on the focussing glass ; the picture may 
then be taken, and when the negatives thus produced are printed 
from, and the results placed on their respective sides of the reflect* 
ing stereoscope, a most magical effect is produced, for on looking 
into the mirrors with both eyes, and adjusting the pictures so as to 
coincide, the views will appear in perfect relief; every part will 
show itself in its proper position, and the effect of solidity will be 
given to every object in the composition. 

For small views used in the lenticular stereoscope, and for 
portraits, we use either of the cameras represented below. Fig. 16 

represents a stereoscopic camera 
of the most simple form : it con- 
sists of a long camera box with 
a dark slide to hold the plate on 
f which the two pictures are to be 
taken ; the front which carries the 
lens is so made as to slide from 
side to side ; the method of using 
^v- 16. ^ lY^Q instrument is very simple, — 

the camera is placed immediately opposite the object to be taken, 
and the front, carrying the lens, is moved to one side; the object 
being focussed, the prepared plate is then placed in the dark slide 
and substituted for the ground focussing-glass. Now uncap the lens 
and expose the one half of the plate, replace the cap, and then 
shift the lens to the other side, and expose the other half for the 
same length of time. On development, the pictures, if properly 
exposed, will come out of the same intensity, and of 
nniform appearance. The negative thus produced can be printed 
from in the usual way, and the resulting pictures being mounted 
on card, can be viewed in the lenticular stereoscope, where all the 
peculiarities due to the manner in which they have been taken 
will manifest themselves. There is one point to which ^^ \Qf»!^ 
draw attention in mounting tlie ]^\otox«« VjbSl^wl^wSJ^'Os^^^s^^^^ 
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ment, namely, that they must be placed on the mounting card in 
the reverse position to that which they occupy when on the glass, 
-^that is to say, the left hand one on the glass must occupy the 
right hand place on the cardboard mount, — otherwise, it is 
obvious from what has been before explained, that the true 
stereoscopic effect cannot be obtained. 

Fig. 17 represents a 
camera on the same 
principle, but fitted 
with two lenses of pre- 
cisely the same focus ; 
the caps of these lenses 
are so connected to- 
gether, that they may 
be removed simultane- 
ously, so that by this 
arrangement it is possible to take both pictures at the same instant ; 
this will be found particularly convenient when the object is 
likely to move, as in the case of a portrait, where it is almost 
impossible for the sitter to keep in one position for any great 
length of time. 

The same remark holds good in the use of this camera as with 
the last with regard to the mounting of the finished pictures, — in 
order to obtain the true stereoscopic effect, we have to reverse the 
position of the pictures, as before explained. 




Fig. 17. 




Fi9, 18. 
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Fig. 18 is a drawing of another form of stereoscopic camera, and 
is by far the best adapted for taking views as well as portraits j 
it consists of an ordinary portrait camera, mounted on a board, 
which is furnished at its bottom with bars of wood ; these bars 
are so fitted as to admit of a(yustment, in order that the camera 
may be moved from right to lefb, and vice versa, either on the 
same plane, or in the circumference of a circle ; the back of the 
camera is so constructed, that the portion of it that holds the 
glass plate can slide from side to side ; this is accomplished by 
means of a silk cord and spring attached to it, and ' also to an 
immovable pillar on the base board of the apparatus. When a 
picture is to be taken, the sliding back is to be removed, and 
replaced by the ground focussing-glass ; the camera is then moved 
to the left as far as it will go, the focus being taken, and the 
position of any object marked on the screen, the camera is to be 
moved in the opposite direction until it comes to a stop ; if the 
object before noted occupies this same spot on the ground glass, 
we may consider the adjustment perfect, but if not, we must alter 
the parallelism of the bars by means of the a^usting screws, and 
make a second trial. 

When the two images occupy the same relative positions on the 
ground glass, we place the prepared plate in its proper position 
and draw the camera to the left, the right-hand side of the plate 
being opposite the lens; uncap the lens and expose the plate, 
then replace the cap; and move the camera to the right haadj this 
motion will cause the slide that holds the plate to present its left 
side to the opening ^before the lens, again uncap the lens and take 
the second picture. The negative thus produced may be printed 
from, and the resulting positives mounted in the same relative 
positions as they occupied on the glass plate. 

We may state herj5 that any of the processes before described 
can be carried out with these cameras, but owing to the small size 
of the pictures perhaps the collodion or albimien processes are to 
be recommended in preference to those on paper. 

In concluding the description of the various photographic 
processes on glass and paper, let m^ o\i<i^ xsiot^ >tt%^ "^^ \^^<55rrs«cs^ 
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of attention to minute particulars in manipulation, and above all,* 
tliat cleanliness should characterize our operation in the highest 
degree; without this feature no one can ever hope to attain pro<: 
ficiency in any department of this beautiful and interesting art/ 
but on the contrary, the careless operator will meet with nothing 
but failures as a reward for his negligence on this head. 



tHE END. 
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PREFACE. 



MESSRS. BLAND & LONG, 

In submitting the following Catalogue of Instruments, Apparatus, 
and Chemical ' Preparations used in the beautiful Art of Photo- 
graphy, to the notice of Amateurs and Photographers in general, 
would take this opportunity of stating, that nearly the whole of 
the Apparatus therein described is manufactured on the premises, 
under their own immediate superintendence; thereby ensuring 
instruments with all the most recent improvements, and at yeij 
moderate prices. 

They would further state that, for the better carrying out of 
experiments in Photography, and the testing of Photographic 
Lenses during the manufacture, they have erected a spacious 
Glass Room, in which every requisite for the illustration of the 
yarious processes, and trial of Lenses, will be found. 

Purchasers of Apparatus, and others desiring information, 
will receiye every instruction and explanation as to the 
manipulations and scientific principles involved in the yarious 
photographic processes, either by letter or personally, at th« 
establishment, No. 153, Fleet Stbset, London. 

Orders from abroad, which should be accompanied by an 
order for payment in London, executed in the best manner, 
and in the shortest possible time. 

^gMpadi anb ^ntti fstpj^b on tiberal Ktm§. 



OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &c. 



Messrs. BLAND & LONG would mention with due respect, 
that to obviate delay in the execution of orders received by post 
from those with whom they have not had the pleasure of being 
acquamted, it is requested that a remittance by post-office order or 
cheque, or a reference to some house in London, may accompany 
such commissions, a discoimt of five per cent, being allowed for cash 
on amoimts above £6, 

Orders from India or the Colonies must be accompanied by a 
remittance or order for payment in London ; and it is particularly 
requested, that in order to prevent mistakes, orders sent through 
Ag^ts will be explicit as to the name of the house from which the 
instruments are to be procured ; an intimation of the locality will 
also be a guide to the selection and manu&cture of such goods as 
will not be injuriously acted upon by the climate. 



LENSES. 

Single Achromatic Lenses, unmounted, suitable for taking views 
by Galotype or Collodion processes : — 





muMtar. 


Foeiis. 




£ «. 


«. 


Ko. 1. 


1| inches 


4 to inches 


6 





2. 
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(C 


6 to 7 


(( 


8 





3. 
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6 to 8 
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10 





4. 
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8 to 10 


(( 


14 





5. 
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(C 


8 to 10 
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18 
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12 to 14 


(( 


1 6 





7. 


3 


(1 


12 to 15 
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1 16 





8. 


3| 
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12 to 16 
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2 10 





9. 
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16 to 20 
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3 10 
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Fig. 1. 
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Single Achromatic Lenses, mounted in handsome brass "fronts, 
with rings for adaptation to Camera : — 



Diameter. 



Simple sliding 
tube. (/^v. J.) 



Fiotnres. 



£ «. d. 



No. 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



1| inches 16 

U * 

1| ' 

2 

2i 

2t 

3 

Si 

4 



1 1 
1 6 
I 12 

1 15 

2 5 

3 15 

4 14 
6 10 



I 5 in. by 4 in. | 

^ I 6 " by 6 " I 

7 " by 6 " 

9 " by 7 " 

11 " by 9 " 

12 " by 10 " 
15 " by 12 " 



Sack and 
Thdfm.iPig-9.) 
£ t. 4. 
1 1 
1 7 

1 12 

2 2 
2 7 
2 15 
4 10 

6 

7 7 







6 



•0 




Fig, 8. 

Sectional yiew of Compoond 

AohaomaCio Lens. 



Fig. 4 
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Bt^im ft MWiKG'S 

COMPOUND ACHROMATIC LEN8E8 FOR PORTRATTS. 



are partioulaiiy tvoottunended from ^e 
aublittn tM|j^ fMMto «f giving a flat field, and having tbelc 
dpiioal and eMl^al foci coinoident> producing an image on 
tfie MnsttiTe ataiioe in an extremely short space of time. 

thaMoBtixm AdtmmtAc Lenses, moanM in baadsidae totes 
fronts, tdth- rackwork adjustment, and adapted for either 
portraits or views: — 

£ t. d. 
No. 1. For pictures, 4} by 3| inches (IH^, 4.) . 3 13 6 
fi, " arranged for views,. 6 by 5 in., 

and portraits, 4| by 3| in. 4 

3. " 6 by 4 in 4 14 6 

4. '* arranged for views, 7 by 6 in^ 

and portraits, 5 by 4 in. 5 5 

5. " 6 by 6 in. . . . .770 

6. " arranged for views, 9 by 7 in., 

and portraits, 6 by 5 in. 8 

7. " 8i by 6i in 16 16 

8. " arranged for views, 1 2 by 10 in., 

and portraits, 8^ by 6| in. 16 16 
The arrangement of the above Lenses for views, consists in 
the removal of one lens in the combination, and placing the other 
in a different position in the sliding tube, with the requisite stops 
or diaphragms for regulating the amount of light. 



COMPOUND ACHROMATIC FOREIQN LENSES FOR 
PORTRAITS. 




1%. 5. 

£ $. d. 

Ko. 1. For pictures, 4^ by 3| inches {Fig, 5.) .17 6 

'S! " 6i by 4} •♦ . 8 10 
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BUUiD ft LONffS ACHROMATIC LANDSCAPE LEN8E8. 





Fig. 6. 



Fig. 7. 
Section of Landscape 1 



Messrs. B. & L. feel great confidence in recommending these 
Lenses to amateurs and professional photographers, as they gire 
a perfectly flat field, and from their quick action are particularly 
adapted for taking yiews where great rapidity is a desideratum. 



No. 1. If in. diameter, rackwork a^'ustment, for 

pictures 6 hy 5 in. 
2. H " " " 7hy 6 in. 

8. 8 " " {Fig,^.) 10 hy Sin. 

4. 8J *♦ " " 12 hy 10 in. 

5. 4 " " " 16 hy 12 in. 



£ «. 4, 



12 
10 
10 
10 
8 





MENISCUS LENSES. 








DiaiBAter. 


Foeus. 


£ t. 
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No. 1. 


1| inches 


8 to 10 inches 


4 





2. 


2 


9 to 10 " 


6 





8. 


2i " 


10 to 12 " 


7 


6 


4. 


3 


12 to 14 " 


9 





5. 


81 " 


14 to 16 " 


10 


6 



MIRRORS. 

PardUd Mirron for placing in front of the Lmses, to take 

pictures in their true pontion 

£ «• d. 

For i plate Lens 1 10 

J " 2 12 6 

Prisms adapted for same purpose, from 3 8 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 

ADAPTED rOB VIEWS ON GLASS OB PAPER. 




d 



Fig. 8. 




Fig, 9. 



RIQID CAMERAS. 



£ t. d. 



No. 1. Mahogany French-polished Camera, (Fig. s,) 
with one single back, (Fig. 9,^ for either 
paper or glass, and ground focussing glass, for' 
pictures 6 by 5 in. . . . . . .0186 

No. 2. Ditto, ditto, same as above, for either glass or 
paper process, fitted with single Achromatic lens. 
If inches diameter, in brass sliding tube . .250 

No. 3. Mahogany Camera, French-polished, with one 
back, for either glass or paper process, ground 
focussing glass, &c., for pictures 7 by 6 inches 12 6 

No. 4. Ditto, ditto, fitted with single Achromatic lens, 

2} in. diameter, mounted in brass sliding tube 117 6 

No. 5. Mahogany Camera, French-polished, with one 
back, for either glass or paper process, ground 
glass for focussing, for pictures 9 by 7 inches 1 11 6 

No. 6. Ditto, ditto, fitted with single Achromatic lens, 

2t in. diameter, mounted in brass sliding tube 8 16 6 

7. Mahogany Camera, French polished, with one 
back, for either paper or glass process, ground 
focussing glass, for pictures 10 by 8 inches . 1 15 

R. Mahogany Camera, fitted with single Achro- 
matic len». 3 inches diameter, mounted in brass 
sliding tube, for pictures 10 by 8 ixi. • , "^^^ ^S^ ^ 



No. 



No. 



10 
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£ i. d. 
No. 9. Mahpgany Capdia, Frencbrp^UQb^d. with qpfi^ . 
back, K>r proper or glaae prooen, groana foeuniiig 
glass, for pictures 11 by 9 inches . . . 1 17 6 

No. 10. Ditto, ditto, fitted with single Achromatic lens,' 

8 in. diameter, mounted in brass sliding tube .600 

Extra openings made in any of the above Cameras for the pui^ose 
of adapting portrait Lenses : — 



8iie. 
6 by 5 inches \ 



9 by 7 inches ) 
K. 10 by 8 " } 68. «d, 

^^' 11 by 9 " ) 

Sliding fronts adapted to the above Cameras for the adjustment 
of foreground and sky: — 



7 by 6 



Sise. 
6 by 5 inches \ ^ 
7bye " 1 ^^• 



9 by 7 inches 
10 by 8 
XI by 9 



ches ) 

:: 1 



Os. 



1^ 



Fig. 10. 

Double Backs for paper fitted to above Cameras :—(JPt^. 10.) 

* 7 by 6 inches . £1 Os. I 10 by 8 inches . ^1 10s. 

9 by 7 " . £i 5s. | 11 by 9 " . £1 15s. 




Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 

SLIDING BODY OR EXPANDING CAMERAS, 

Adapted for portraits by the CoUodion or Daguerreotype proceuet 
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No. i.«INtti^ boSf CmkM, {T^. il) of IVen*--^^ *' 

polished mahogany, with one single {Fig. i2) . ,, 

hack 5 inches square, with two loose frames Ibi^ 
plates4^ hf ^ inohesi and 8^ hy 2| inches ^ 1 -7 '6^ 

No. 2. Ditto, ditto, fitted with Achromatic portrdt lens, 

of best construction » . . ^ 6 tO' 

No. 3. Ditto, tUtto, fitted with Foreign lens • ' 2 1» 'O: 

ijTo. 4. Mahogany sliding body Camera, French- 
polished, with one single oadk 6 inches squaiie, 
with two loose frames for plates 6 hy 4 inches, <'^' 

and 4i hy 3jt inches, ground focussing glass, &c. 1 15 , G 

No. 5. Ditto, ditto, itted with compound Achromatic , 

portrait lens, of best construction . .700 

No. 6. Ditto, ditto, fitted with foreign lens .550 

No. 7. Mahogany sliding body Camera, French- 
polished, single back 8 inches square, with two 
loose frames for* plates 6 by 5 inches, and 5 
by 4 inches, ground focussing glass, &o . 2 10 

No. 8. Ditto, ditto, fitted with compound Achromatic 

lens, for portraits, of best construction . . 9 17 
No. 9. Ditto, ditto, fitted with Foreign lens . .600 

No. 10. Mahogany sliding body Camera, French- 
polished, with one single hack 10 inches 
square, with three loose frames for plates 
8| by 6^ inches, 6 by 5 inches, and 5 by 4 inches, 
ground focussing glass, &c. . 8 10 

No 11. Ditto, ditto, fitted with compound Achromatic 

portrait lens, of best construction . 19 5 

No. 12. Ditto, ditto, fitted with Foreign lens . 11 10 



FRENCH CAMERAS IN WALNUT, 

UNPOLISHSn. 

No. 1. i-plate Walnut Camera . . . , 

No. 2. Ditto, fitted with compound lens, for portraits . 
No. 8. i-plate Walnut Camera ... 

No. 4. Ditto, fitted with compound lens, for portraits 
No. 5. Whole plate Walnut Camera . . . . 
No. 6. Ditto, fitted with compound lens, for ^ottx^aMik 



£ t. 


d. 


18 





2 2 





18 





4 8 


Q 


1 12 


6 


'^ VJu 


^ 



12 
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FRENCH WALNUT WOOD CAMERAS, SCtUARE. 

No. 1. Opiate square Camera, walnut wood . . 18 

No. 2. Ditto, ditto, fitted with compound Achromatio 

lens, for portraits up to i^ 07 3^ inches . 2 6 

No. 3. |-plate walnut Camera, square . . 1 12 

No. 4. Opiate walnut Camera, square, fitted with 
compound Achromatic lens, for portraits up 
to 6| by 4| inches- 5 2 

No. 5. Whole plate square walnut Camera . . .220 

No. 6. Ditto, ditto, fitted with compound Achromatio 

lens, for portraits up to 8| oy 6| inches . 10 



d. 

6 







Fiff. 13. 



Fig. 14. 



SLIDING BODY OR EXPANDING CAIMERAS, 

Adapted for p<yrtrait8 and views by the Collodion and Calotype, 
or Waxedrfoper processes, — {Fig. 13 & 14.) 

£ a. d. 
No. I. Mahogany sliding body CamewL French- 
polished, with two single (t%g. 14) dark slides for 
plates and paper, suitable for portraits 4^ by 
3i inches, and views 6 by 5 inches . .260 

No. 2. Ditto, ditto, fitted with compound Achromatic 

lens, of BEST CONSTRUCTION, adapted for either ^ 

portraits 4 J by 3J inches, or views 6 by 5 inches 6 6 

Na. 3. Mahogany sliding body Camera, with two 
single dark slides for plates and paper, suitable 
for portraits 5 by 4 inches, and views 7 by 
6 inches 2 16 

No. 4. Ditto, ditto, fitted with compound Achromatic 
lens, of BEST CONSTRUCTION, adapted for either 
portraits 5 by 4 inches, or views 7 by 6 inches 8 
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18 



£ «. A 



No. 5. Mahogany sliding body Camera, Frenoh- 
polished, with two single dark slides for plates 
and paper, suitable for portraits 6 by 5 inches, 
and views 9 by 7 inches 8 18 

No 6. Ditto, ditto, fitted with compound Achromatic 
lens, of BEST coNSTBUonoN, adapted for either 
portraits 6 by 5 inches, and views 9hj7 inches 11 18 

No. 7. Mahogany sliding body Camera, French- 
poUsheid, with two single dark slides for plates 
and paper, suitable fbr portraits 8| by 6| inches, 
and views 11 by 9 inches .... 

No. 8. Ditto, ditto, fitted with compound Achromatic 
lens, of best construction, adapted for portraits 
8i by 6^ inches, and views 11 by 9 inches 



5 10 



32 6 




Fig. 15. 




Fig. 16. 

BLAND ^ LONG'S PORTABLE FOLDING CAMeRAS. 

This form of Camera will be found of gi*eat convenience 
where portability is a desideratum, and consequently most efficient 
for the purposes of the tourist and traveller. 

These Instruments are of the best workmanship, and are so 
constructed as not to warp nor lose their figiire when exposed to 
the sun and weather in any climate. 
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£ s, d. 

No. 1. Portable folding Cameta, {Figi, 15, 16,) of best 
Sp«nidh mahogany, Frencn-polisfaed, with one 
double back for holding two pieoes of prepared 

' paper, sliding front for adjusting foreground 
ana sky, focussing glass, Jko., for pictures 7 
by 6 inches 4 

No. H, Ditto, cUtto, fitted with wngie Achromatic lens, 
mounted in brass sliding tube, for pictures 
7 by 6 inches • . . . . . . 5 15 

No. 3. Portablo folding Camera, with one double back 
for ]iolding two pieoes of prepared paper, 
sliding front for adjusting foreground and sky, 
focussing glass, &o., for pictures 9 by 7 inches 4 14 6 

No. 4. Ditto, ditto, fitted with single Achromatic lens, 
2f inches diameter, mounted in brass sliding 
tube, taking pictures 9 by 7 inches . . . 6 19 '6 

No. 5. Portable folding Camera, with one double 
back for holding two j>ieoes of prepared paper, 
sliding front for adjusting foreground and sky, 
focussing glass, &c., for pictures 10 by 8 inches 6 

No. 6. Ditto, ditto, fitted with single Achromatic lens, 
3 itiches diameter, mounted with raokwork 
adjustment, taking pietores 10 by 8 inches . 10 10 

No. 7. Portable folding Camera, with one double 
back for holding two pieces of prepared paper, 
sliding front for adjusting foreground and sky, 
focussing glass, &e., for pictures 11 by 9 inches 7 

No. 8. Ditto, ditto, fitted with single Achromatic lens, 
3 inches diameter, mounted with rackwork 
adjustment, taking pictures 11 by 9 inches 11 10 

This Hte is parUeularfy recommended at Utking 
the quarter sheet of waxed peeper mthout cutting in 
the least to ioaste. 

No. 9. Portable folding Camera, with one double back 
for holding two pieces of prepared paper, 
sliding front for adjusting foreground and sky, 
foeussing glass, ftc., for pictures 12 by 10 iocbes 7 li 6 

No. 10. Ditto, ditto, fitted with single Achromatic lens, 
mounted with rackwork adjustment, producing 
pictures 12 by 10 inches . . . 18 17 6 

No. 11. Portable folding Camera, with one double back 
for holding two pieces of prepared paper, 
sliding front for amusting foreground and sky, 
ground focussing glass, &c., for pictures 15 by 
JJ^inches 10 
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No. 12. Portable Foldiag Oamerav iSbe., fitted with 
single Achromatio lens, mounted in rackwork 
adjustment, for producing pictures 15 by 19 
inches 17 7 



Larger sizes to order 



p 



Fig. 17. 



Single hacks {Fig, 17) for Collodion fitted to the ahoye Cameras 
with two loose frames : — 



For 7 hy 6 inches 


^0 15 


For 11 by 9 inches j^l 5 6 


9 by 7 " 


18 


12 by 10 " 17 


10 by 8 " 


19 6 


15 by 12 " 1 15 




Fig. 18. 
Extra double backs {Fig. 18) fitted to the above Cameras : 



For 7 by 6 inches 


£10 


For 11 by 9 inches £V 15 


9 by 7 " 


15 


12 by 10 " 2 


10 by 8 " 


1 10 


15 by 12 " 2 15 



In the Cameras detailed above there is an extra opening 
for short focus compound lens which can readily be adapted 
to any of them, the price varying with the size lens employed. 
{See page 7.) 

Messrs. Bland & Long also fit their compound Achromatio 
lenses to these Cameras, which render them applicable for taking 
either portraits or views by merely altering the leus. 
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Bland ft Long|8 portable folding Cameras, fitted with 
compound Achromatic lenses, in handsome brass mounting 
with rackwork adjustment, and capable of being altered for 
both portraits and yiews. 

£ i, A 

No. 1. Portable folding Camera, of French-polished 
mahogany, sliding front for acyustment of fore- 
ground and sky, one double back for paper and 
one single back, with two loose frames for 
Collodion, fitted With compound lens, of best 
construction, capable of producing portraits 
ft by 4 inches, and views 7 by 6 inches .900 

No. 2. Portable folding Camera, of French-polished 
mahogany, fitted with compound Achromatic 
lens, of best construction, capable of producing 
portraits 6 by 6 inches, and views 9 by 7 inches 13 

No. 3. Portable folding Camera, of French-polished 
mahogany, for producing portraits S^ by 6| 
inches, and views 12 by 10 inches . . 26 




Fig. 19. 

SOLID PATENT LEATHER SLINC CASES, 

For folding Cameras. {Fig. 19.) 

£ *. d. 

No. 1. Solid leather sling Case, for containing Camera 

and lens, for pictures 7 by 6 inches . . ,15 

No. 2. Ditto, ditto, for pictures 9 by 7 inches . i 1 12 

No. 3. Ditto, ditto, for pictures 12 by 10 inches . . 2 10 

Leather sling Cases, for lenses only, lOs., 15$., 17s. Ocl., and Mh 
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Fig, 20. 



Fig, 21. 



STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS, 

For producing either portraits or views suitable for the Stereoscope. 

£ «. d. 

No. 1. Stereoscopic Camera, of most simple con- 
struction, fitted with compound Achromatic 
lens in sliding front, one single back for 
plates, ground focussing glass, ^. (Fig, 20.) 3 3 

No. 2. Stereoscopic Camera, fitted with two compound 
Achromatic lenses of same focus, one single back 
for plates, ground focussing glass, &c. {Fig. 21.) 5 5 
Witli this Camera both pictures are taken at the same instant. 




Fi^. 22. 
No. 3. Stereoscopic Camera, of best construction, 
mounted on boards, with parallel adjustments 
on Latimer Clarke's principle, with compound 
Achromatic lens, capable of taking either 
portraits or views (^t^. 22.) .600 

It is necessary to state that the pictures taken by Nos. 1 and 
2, require to be reversed when they are mounted, in order to 
obtaiu the true stereoscopic effect 
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BLAHO * LONCrS REGISTERED SEMI-FOUUMC CAMIIIA. 

Tbis fonn of Oamem will be found to possess great advan- 
tages oyer any other fona hitherto introduced. It does not let 
in the light when suhjeoted to the influeaoe of any climate, is 
extremely portable, and enables the operator to take a small stock 
of paper and chemicals to the scene of his labours. The arrange- 
ment of this Camera is so complete, that no more space is taken 
up than is actually occupied by the material of whi^ the instra- 
ment is made: two double and one single backs are supplied 
with these Cameras, and a tray is arranged at the top to take 
the chemicals. Beong inade en ([he principle of the expanding 
Camera, they admit of being used with any lens, giving a great 

range of focal adjustment. 

£ t, d. 

No. 1. Bland and Long's Begistered semi-folding 
Camera, consisting of solid body, folding sliding 
body, vertical and horizontal adjustment for 
foreground and sky, two double backs for paper 
process, one single back with two loose frames 
for glass plates, tray for holding chemicals, &c., 
with lock and handle, for pictures 9 by 7 inches 
and under 7-70 

No. 2. Ditto, ditto, for pictures 10 by 8 inches . . 8 10 
No. 8. Ditto, ditto, for pictures 11 by inches . . 10 10 
Larger sizes to order. 
It may be well to mention here that any lens can be adapted 
to the foregoing Cameras. They can be used for both portraits 
and views. 




Fiif, 24. 



Fig,9». 
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BLAND ti LONG'S IIMPROVED ELASTIC FOLDING CAMERA 

With Apparatus for ohanging the papers in paper process, 
(Figs, 23, 24,, 26.) 

This form of Camera has heen deyised with a view to extreme 
portability, and at the same time that the parts of it should be of 
tuch a nature as not to readily get out of order. The Camera 
consists of a firm bottom board, having the front which holds the 
lens, of mahogany hinged to it; the frame, which is destined to 
carry the dark slide and focussing glass, is hinged at the other end. 
The intervening space is, or more properly the three remaining 
sides are, made of waterproof black silk, which material from its 
strength and flexibility is admirably adapted for the purpose. 
A light bar of metal passes between the front and back frames to 
keep them properly asunder ; on removal of this bar, the front 
from which the lens has been unscrewed folds down parallel with 
the bottom of the Camera, and the frame in which the focussing 
glass remains folds over that, forming a very portable and 
extremely flat parcel. The back supplied with this Camera for 
use with the Apparatus for changing the pi^rs in the open air 
is single ; double ones are as readily adapted to this as to any 
other form of Camera. 

Everybody who has worked with the waxed (»r any other paper 
proeess, has found the difficulty of changing his sensitive papers 
while on an excur- 
sion. The Changing 
Apparatus figured in 
margin may be used 
with perfect ease 
and success in the 
most blazing sun, 
without danger of 
injury to the seusi- 
tive surface ; it con- 
sists of a portfolio F^. 26. 
9f two compartments arranged in a light wood box, the 
cover of which lifts up (as shown in Fig, 26). To the open 
end of this 'box is fastened a yellow calico bag, having an aperture 
secured by a ring of vulcanized Lidia rubber at one side near the 
•nd. l^e portfolio occupies the bottom of the box, and when not 
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in use the oalioo bag is folded up and leats on the top of it, and 
allows the lid of containing box to shut (as shown at Fig, 24) 
There is a yellow glass window in the lid, which enables the 
operator to see what he is about while changing his papers. 

The method of using the Changing Apparatus is as 
follows : — The upper compartment of the portfolio contains the 
sensitive papers face downwards, a sheet of blotting paper being 
placed between each ; the dark slide of the Camera is now inserted 
through the opening in the yellow bag, and is followed by the 
right hand of the operator, who with his left raises the lid of the 
containing box. The door of the slide being now opened, the 
paper which has undergone exposure may be slipped into the 
under compartment of the portfolio, and a fresh piece substituted 
from the upper one ; any number can be thus changed without 
trouble or the danger of injury to the sensitive sui^ace. The 
space occupied by this simple piece of apparatus is extremely 
small, and the weight is a mere trifle. 

The Camera, Lens, and Changing Apparatus, complete, for 
pictures 9 by 7 inches, occupy a space 
included in leather case 14 inches long, 
11 inches wide, and 4 inches deep 
{Fig, 27). 

Messrs. Bland & Long have had 
practical experience in the working of 
this new apparatus, and can confidently 
recommend it as being the deslderatiun 
Fig, 27. of the photographer on paper, its chief 

characteristics being efficienct, pobtabilitt, and cheapness. 

£ «. 4. 

No. 1. Bland ft Long's improved elastic folding 
Camera, with Changing Apparatus, &c., com- 
plete, for pictures 9 by 7 inches, without lens . 8 13 5 

No 2. Ditto, ditto, fitted with single Achromatic lens, 
mounted in simple brass sliding tube, 2f inches 
diameter, producing pictures 9 by 7 inches . 5 18 5 

No 8. Lnproved elastic folding Camera, with Chang- 
ing Apparatus, &c., complete, for pictures 10 
by 8 inches, without lens 4 14 ft 

No. 4. Ditto, ditto, fitted with single Achromatic lent, 
mounted in brass front, with raokwork adjust- 
ment, 8 inches diameter, producing pictures 
10 by 8 inches 9 4$ 
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£ §, 4, 

No. 5. Improved elastic folding Camera, with Chang- 
ing Apparatus, &o., complete, for pictures 11 hy 9 
inches, taking the ^ Canson's sheet of waxed 
paper, without lens . . . . . . 5 10 

No. 6. Ditto, ditto, fitted with single Achromatic lens, 
mounted in hrass front, rackwork adjustment, 
8 in. diameter, producing pictures 11 by 9 in. 10 

Leather sling Cases for the above Cameras, (lig. 27) size, 9 by 
7 inches, £l 5s. ; 10 by 8 inches, £1 15s. ; 11 by inches, J62. 




Fig. 28. 



BLAND ft LONQ'S NEWLY-INVENTED 
PORTABLE DARK TENT, 

For working the OoUodion process in the open country. {Fig. 28.) 

A good substitute for a dark room has long been a desideratum 
to the photographer in Collodion, and we have much pleasure in 
submitting the present invention to the notice of photographers 
generally, as combining all that can be requu*ed for the purposes 
of open air work. 
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The tent oonsists of a strong and roomj table, mounted on ft 
firm Tripod Stand ; from the top of the table at eaoh corner rise 
four jointed spring supports, these support a fhime over which 
is stretched yellow calico of three thicknesses; a black calico 
envelope covers the whole, and enables the operator to work 
with as great ease in the open country as he would in his own 
laboratory at home. The black envelope is furnished with a 
circular aperture at the top for admitting light to the inteiior of 
the tent, there is also a curved bar which keeps the covering from 
touching the head of the operator while at work. The envelope 
is bound at its edge with strong webbing, and iron spikes are 
attached at intervals in order to secure it to the ground and 
prevent the wind and light from getting into the tent. 

When not in use, the springs that support the yellow calico 
chamber double inwards and fall quite flat, like an opera hat ; 
the legs of Tripod then fold up and are laid on top ; finally, the 
black calico envelope is folded up and laid over these immediately 
under the cover which secures the whole, the table of the tent 
forming the containing box. These tents have been in use for 
some time, and we can pronounce them to answer perfectly and 
to fulfil all the conditions required in such an apparatus. 

The extreme sise of outside oontaining box of a tent, suitable 
for an operit(»r, 6 feet high, is 24 by 18 by 4 inches, forming a 
very portable and compact case (jF^. 39.) 




Fig. 89. • 

*• t. d. 
Bl4VD, A: Low's portable Tent, for working Collodion 

in.tbe.open air, complete (F^. 28) .650 
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TRIPOD STANDS FOR CAMERAS. 

To ensure svooees in taking eit)iev portruta or* i^ewe» it is- 
abeointely eesential that the Camera should heperf^^ji free from 
Tibration; if this he. not the case, it is obTiously impossible to 
obtain a perfectlj sharp impression. Lightness, witn freedom 
frgm Tibryiti^ amcombmed in the Stands offixed in the following 
Hit:— 
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£ 9. 4, 



12 



18 



No. 1. Tripod, with metal top, doable legs of ash, 
suitable for small Camera (Fig, 80.) 

No. 2. Ditto, ditto, larger size, and of superior eon- 
struetion 

No. 8. Ditto, with double legs of ash, metal top, ex* 
tremely firm and free from vibration, suitable 
for any size Camera, forming when apart a yery 
portable stand 1 10 

No. 4. Folding ditto, double legs of ash, yery firm and 
portable, can be packed in ordinary port- 
manteau {Fig, 81) 

No. 5. Table ditto, with every acyustment for raising 
or depressing Camera, extremely convenient for 
an operating room, in white wood (Fig, 82) 

No. 6. Ditto, ditto, in oak, very strong indeed 



1 17 6 



1 ^ 
1 15 





Fig. 88. 
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HEAD RESTS 




JPv-85. 




For enabling the Sitter to heep the Head in one , position 

without fatigue. 
^^ „ , ^ ■ £ 9, 4, 

No. 1. Head Best of simplest form, for attaching to 

back of chair .026 

Np. 2. Ditto, with adjustments for raising, depressing, . 
and placing the head piece at any required 
inclination,forattachingto back of chair (Fi^.83) 661 
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No. 3. Bland & Long's Universal Head Rest, with 
means of adjustment for every position of the 
sitter, for attaching to chair (Fig 34) 

No. 4. Universal Head Rest, with heavy iron foot, and 
brass sliding tube, which enables this rest to be 
used either for a standing or sitting posture 
(Fig, 35) 



1 10 
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APPARATUS USED IN THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 

Under this head are enumerated all the apparatus, 

materials, and preparations required by the Photographer in 

operating on Silvered Plates. 



DAQUERREOTYPE PLATES, ENGLISH IMANUFACTURE. 



Siie. 


Best 


2nd quality. 


Siie. 


Beit. 


2nd qoahty. 


24 by 2 
3tby2i 
4 by 3 
4jby3i 


£ «. d. 
12 

18 
18 

1 12 


£ 8, d. 

12 

16 
17 

1 10 


5 by4 

6iby4i 

8iby6| 


£ «. d, 

2 5 

3 5 

5 10 


£ «. d, 

2 3 

3 
5 



PLATES, BEST FRENCH IMANUFACTURE. 



Siie. 


40Uu. 


SOths. 


Eleetro-Plated. 




£ «. 


d. 


£ «. 


d. 


£ •. 4, 


24 by 2 


3 


6 


4 





5 


34by 2| 


5 


6 


6 





8 6 


4 by 3 


9 





9 





10 6 


44 by 3| 


9 


6 


9 


6 


11 


5 by 4 


12 





13 


6 


10 


64by4j 


17 


6 


18 


6 


1 I 


8J by 64 


I 14 





1 16 


6 


2 



^ 
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AF^PARATUS USED IN DAGUERREOTYPE. 



PLATE BOXES. 

Each containing grooves for 12 plates. 



Siie. 


Mahogany. 


Wahiut Wood. 




£ 


t. 


c/. 


£ 


«. d. 


2 J by 2 inches. 





3 








1 4 


■H by 21 " 





3 


6 





1 6 


4 by 3 





4 








1 8 


4J by 3J " 





4 


3 





1 10 


5 by 4 





4 


6 





2 


H by 4} " 





5 


6 





2 6 


8J by 6§ " 





6 


6 





3 




Fig. 36. 



^ 




Fig. 37. 



PLATE HOLDERS. 

Plate Holders, of wood, with brass corners and cramp to fix to 
table while cleaning or polishing. {Fig. 36.) 



No. 1. For 


plates, 2 J by 2 inches . 


£ «. d, 
.016 


No. 2. 


ii 


3iby2f " . 


.019 


No. 3. 


n 


4 by 3 " 


.020 


No. 4. 


tt 


4iby3J " 


.023 


No. 5. 


tt 


5 by4 " 


.026 


No. 6. 


<l 


6iby4i - . 


.030 


No. 7. 


u 


8iby6i " . 


.036 


Simple polishing 


block, for holding the 


) plate while buflSng, 






Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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Metal plate holders, for use with circular buffs in the lathe, or for 

securing the plate while buffing by hand, of superior inake. 

{Fig. 37.) 





£ «. 


d. 


For plates, 2^ by 2 inches 


. 6 





3iby2i " 


. 7 





4 by3 " 


. ..08 





5 by4 " 


. 10 





Handle of hard wood, with steel 
use with ditto . 


pin for 
. .01 






AIMERICAN PLATE HOLDER. 

Consisting of a strong iron clampy which firmly secures one edge of 
the plate i and allows of vigorous use of the buff. 

£ t, d. 
Lron damp on wood block 7 6 

Flat iron blocks for plates : — 

No. 1. 2J by 2 inches 2 

No. 2. 3J by 2| " 2 6 

No. 3. 4 by 3 " or 4i by 3| inches .030 

No. 4. 6i by 4i " 5 

Apparatus for bending the edges of thin French plates, 

to prevent injury to the buff . . .076 

Pliers of an improved form, for bending the corners of 

plates, and also for holding ttie plate in drying 2 



Fiff. 88. 
BUFFS. (Fig.SQ.J 

The materials used in covering these buffs are rendered 
free from grease and any other impurities naturally existing 
in them. 
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BUFF&~CoHTixniD. 





Siie. 


Velvftt 


DoedEk. 






£ 9. d. 


£ «. d. 


No. 1. 


12 by 8 inches. 


3 


5 


No. 2. 


15 by 3 " 


4 


6 


No. 8. 


16 by 4 " 


4 6 


7 6 


No. 4. 


9 by 6 " 


6 


8 



£ », d. 
Best carded cotton wool . . . . per lb. 3 

Hard wood sifting boxes, for containing polishing 

powders . . ... . . each 016 

Materials for polishing plates (seepage 53). 



IODINE AND BROIMINE PANS. 

£ ». 

Porcelain dishes for Iodine or Bromine, with ground 

glass covers, from 2 

Glass dishes with air-tight covers : — 

4| by 3| by 2 inches .... each 8 

7 by 5 by 3 " " 12 

8|by6iby8 " •* 12 



IODINE AND BROIMINE BOXES. 

Single Iodine or Bromine box, of french polished mahogany, with 
glass pan, ground glass air-tight cover, and mirror for viewing 
the plate while under the influence of the vapour : — 

£ 8, d. 

For plates 4J by 3J inches downwards . , . .110 
6J by 4| " " .... 1 10 

81 by 6J " *• . • . 2 12 » 
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Fig. 39. 



COMPOUND IODINE AND BROIMINE BOXES. 

This form of Bromine box is extremely convenient, as it 
enables the operator to readily change the plate from the Iodine to 
the Bromine without exposure, and at the*same time to see the 
colour produced by the yapour. 

Compound Iodine and Bromine box, of French-polished 
mahogany, with glass pans, polished sides, mirrors, 

and set of frames, ^ao^ e<HBplete : — {Fig. 39) 

£ 
For plates 4( by 3^ inches, and under ... 2 

" e^byif " " . . . .3 

8|by6J " " . . . .6 




Fig, 40. 

Single Iodine or Bromine boxes, French pattern, without mirrors. 
{Fig, 40.) 



For \ plate size, with set of frames 
i plate " 
whole plate size *^ 



Ddfpani. 

£ ». d. 
» 

16 

V ^ "5^ 



iro 
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Fig. 41. 

Double Iodine and Bromine boxes, French pattern, without 
mirrors (Fig. 41 J 

£ «. d. 

For J plate size, with set of frames . . . . 18 

i plate " " .... 1 2 6 

whole plate size. ** .... 1 7 6 




Fiff. 42. 

IMERCURY BOXES. 

£ t. 

Mercury Box, French pattern, walnut wood (Fig. 42) : — 

No. 1. for plates 4J by 3J inches . .08 

- No. 2. " 6Jby4} " ,. . . 12 

No. 3. " 8J by 6J " . .0 16 

Thermometers with ivory scales to mercury boiros, ea^h 7 
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Mercury boxes, of improved construction, with window 
and yellow glass, for viewing the picture duiing 
the action of the mercury : — 
No. 1. for plates 4J by 3J inches 
No. 2. " 6J by 4| " . . 

No. 3. " 8J by 6J " ... 



£ ». d. 



1 

r "Is 

15 



MISCELLANEOUS APPARATUS. 




Fig. 43. 

£ #. d. 

Fixing Stands with levelling screws (Fig 43) : — 

No. 1. for I plate size 3 

No. 2. i " 5 6 

No. 3. whole plate size 7 6 




Fig 44. 

£ 
Gla^s Spirit Lamps, each Is., Is. 6d., ^., de. 6d., to 

(Fig,UJ 



t. d, 
5 
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£ s. d. 



Fig. 47. Fig, 46. 

Gas Jets, with metal cliimn6y and gauze, with flexible 

tube for burning off plates without smoke each 10 & 

Lanterns furnished with yellow glass shades, for use in 

dark room (Fig. 4tbJ . .... 4 ft 

Brass Spirit Lamps from 2 ^ 

Porcelain Washing Pans : — 

No. 1 size 5| by 41 by lil . . . .010 



No. 2 
No. 3 



7iby6 byli 
10 by 8 by 14 




Fig. 46. 

Focussing Glasses (Itg. 46J 

Improved form of Photographic Lamp, where the ruby 
glass can be raised or depressed fFig. 47 J . 




d. 
6 



8 a 



Fig. 48. 
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GLASS GRADUATED MEASURES. {Fig. 48.) 



£ 






1 ounce 

2 " 
4 " 

Glass Funnels 
Ditto Syringes 
Ditto ditto, graduated 



d. 

3 

4 




6 ounce 

8 " . . 

Minim , 


£ 





2 
2 

1 


d. 

4 
9 

d 


each 4d., 6d., and 





1 





from each 








4 



10 




Fig, 49. 

STILLS. 

It is found very convenient frequently, to have at hand the 
means of obtaining pure water at a trifling cost; this desideratum 
is acquired in a very economical way by the use of a small still, 
which can be placed over a common fire. 

£ M, d. 
Tin Still to hold half a gallon, with worm tub complete, 

for use over the common fire (Fig. 49) . . 17 t( 

Ditto, ditto, one gallon 110 

Ditto, ditto, two ditto 17 6 

Copper ditto, half ditto . . . . 1 10 
Ditto, ditto, one ditto 2 2 




Fig. 50. 
STILL PACKED FOR TRKN^UAH^ V,¥>i^^ ^^^ 
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Fig, 61. 

ELECTRO-SILVERING APPARATUS. 

For gluing a coating of pure silver to Daguerreotype plates^ and 
also for re-silvering used-up plates. {Fig. 51.) 

Smee's Batteries No. l, 8s. 6d. No. 2, lis. 6d. 

£ «. d. 
Glass Cells, fitted with binding screws complete : — 

For plates 4i by 3J inches . .056 

Ditto 6i by 4| " 7 6 

Ditto 8J by 6J " 15 

Porcelain Cells, fitted as above :— 

For plates 4J by SJ inches . . . .040 

Ditto 6iby4i " 6 

Pure silver foil for the above . . per oz. 10 

Argento-Cyanide of Potassium . . . per pint. lO o 
Ditto, ditto, full strength . " oz. 1 



/ 
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APPARATUS, &c.- USED IN THE CALOTYPE 

AND OTHER PAPER PROCESSES. 



^ 



Fig, 52. 
Porcelain Pans, with flat bottoms, for preparing and wasliing 



paper {Fig. 52) : — 

No. 1. size 6 by 

2. " 7i by 

3. " 10 by 

4. " 8iby 

5. " 10 by 

6. " 11 by 

7. " 13 by 

8. " 15 by 

9. " 20 by 

10. " 22 by 

11. "8 by 
Deep Pans for washing:- 

No. 1. size 9 1 by 

2. " lOJ by 

3. " 11 by 

4. " 13J by 

5. " 14|by 

6. *• 16 by 

7. " 19iby 

8. " 23J by 



deep 



4| by 1} inches 
6 byli 

8 by'lf 
61 by li 
n by 1* 

9 byli 
11 bylj 
11 byU 
16 byli 
18 byH 

5jbyli 



8^ by 2^ inches deep 
8| by 2i 



10 by2J 
111 by 2J 
12i by 2| 
12} by 2} 
14| by 2i 
18 by 3 



8 



1 3 



1 
2 

4 

5 

17 
21 
1 



2 6 

2 9 

3 
6 

8 

9 6 

15 

1 5 
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Glass Dishes with polished bottoms and edges for preparing 
waxed or Galotype papers. The advantage possessed bj these 
dishes is, that they are entirely unacted upon by the chemicals 
employed, and therefore can be used for different solutions one 
after another, without risk of the admixture which is so likely to 
take place when the pans are of porcelain. 



No. 1. 


Inside measurement, 


jr by Scinches 


£ 9. d. 

6 


2. 


« 


Hhy 7J " 


11 


3. 


(( 


lOJby 8i " 


16 


4. 


t. 


IHby H " 


17 6 


6. 


It 


13 by 11 


15 



GUTTA PERCHA WASHING TRAYS. 

£ *. d. 

No. 1. Nest of three Gutta Percha Trays:— 

Size of largest 10 by a by- If inches . . .090 
No. 2. Nest of three Gutta Percha Trays: — 

Size of largest 11 by 9 by If inches . . 12 

Gutta Percha Pans, of very superior finish, with perfectly flat 

and polished bottoms. 

No. 1. size 12i by 10| inches 

2. " 12 by 10 

3. " llj by 9i 

4. *• 11 by 9 " 
Or nest of four of above sizes 

5. " 19J by 14J by 2 inches 



£ 



ff. 

8 


d. 






6 


6 





5 


6 





4 





1 


1 





1 









GUTTA PERCHA FUNNELS. 

Gutta Percha Funnels, each 6d., 8d., is. 3d., is. 6d., and 2s, 
Gutta Percha Dipping Troughs. (Seepage 42.) 
Glass Rods for the spreading of solutions on paper, 

each 4d., 6d. and 10 
Boards for the preparation of paper . — 

8. d. 

No. 1. For paper 7 by 6 inches ,10 

•No. 2. " 8 by 7 " . .13 

No. 3. " 10 by 8 " . .16 

No. 4. " 11 by 9 " . .20 
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Fig, 64. 



Fig* 55. 



Fig. 58. 



Glass Graduated Measures, {Fig, 54,) accurately divided. 



Coutents 1 ounce . .1 

" 2 ounces . . 1 

" 4 " . .2 

" 6 " . .2 



Contents 8 ounces . 

" 20 oz. cylindrical 
Minim measure, 120 drps 
240 •♦ 



d. 

6 





GLASS FUNNELS, 

Ribbed inside, for filtering. (Fig, 55.) 





8. d. 


No. 1. 2 inches diameter 


. 4 


No. 2. 2J 


. 5 


No. 3. 4 


. 6 


No. 4. 5 


. 8 


No. 5. 6 


. 1 


No. 6. 7 


. 1 4 


Funnels, Wedgwood, cream col( 


>ur, ribbed inside:- 


No. 1. 2 inches diameter 


.05 


No. 2 3i 


. 8 


No. 3. 4 


. 10 


No. 4. 5 


. 1 4 


No. 5. 6 


. 2 


No. 6. 6i 


. 2 6 



Filter Holders, (Fig. 56,) very useful for filtering small quantities 
of liquid . . . each 3d., 6d., and 8d. 

Glass Syringes, for taking up definite quantities of solutions. 
Plain, from 4d. ; Graduated, fx^m \«. 
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Fig. 67. 

8CALES AND WEIGHTS. 

£ $. d. 

No. 1. In oak box, metal pans 8 

No. 2. Ditto " '0 5 

No. 3. Ditto glass pans (Fig. 57) . . .070 

No. 4. Mahogany box " 12 

No. 5. Ditto, with brass pillar and glass shifting pan, 

with drawer 2 2 




Fig. 58. 
Double Tin Dish for Waxing Paper, (Fig. 58,) very 



convenient 
Ditto, ditto, with plated inner dish . 

Horn Forceps, for manipulating with waxed 
paper, (Fig. 59,) Is. each. 



12 

1 5 



Fig. 59. 



CAMEL'S HAIR BRUSHES, 

Made expressly for Cahtype. 



l\ inches broad, each 


B. d. 1 

1 6 


8. 

3 incheB broad, each 2 


d. 
6 


2 " *' 


1 9 


4 " "3 


6 


2i 


2 3 1 


5 " "4 


6 


TbJck round, ditto 


• 


each, Is., Is. 6d. and 2 
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Fig. 60. 
BncUe's Brashes (Fig. 60,) for spreading solutions, each 2 



PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER. 

As much of the success of the Galotype, waxed paper, and 
other paper processes depends on the nature of the material on 
which the sensitive compound is spread, a careful selection of 
papers from the most eminent makers has heen made, comhining 
fineness of surface and evenness of texture, with a proper tenacity 
to allow of the necessary washings to which the paper is exposed 
in the various manipulations. 

Per quire. 

£ ff. d. 

Canson Fr6res, | Negative . .030 

size 22J by 17| Inches j Positive . .040 

Whatman's, or HoLLiNaswoRTH's, | Negative . .030 

size 19 by 15 inches j Positive . .030 

Torner's patent Talbotype, | Negative . .026 

size 15 by 9 inches j Positive . .016 

German paper, \ Negatite . .030 

size 22^ by 17^ inches j Positive . .040 

Bland & Long's Waxed paper, prepared with great 

. care, size 17^ by 11 inches . . . .070 

Bland & Long's Iodized Waxed paper, size 17} by 1 1 in. 15 
Bland & Long's Iodized paper. 

Size 7 by 6 inches, 3s. dozen I Size 10 by 8 inches, 8s. dozen 
9}by7| " 58. « I 15 by 12 '* 12s. " 

White Bibulous paper, prepared free from iron or other 

impurities per quire 13 

Papier Joseph " 10 

Solution for Iodizing paper, for Oalotype, per ounce 16 

" " Waxed paper . per pint 5 

** ^ for rendering the aboTe ««ii^\2c<«^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ 
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BLAND & LONQ'S ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 

For printing from Okus or Paper Negatives. 

The great superiority of the definition obtained by this 
method of printing over that of the ordinary process, renders 
it necessary that all pictures — where great minuteness of jdetail 
is essential to their successful effect — should be printed on 
Albumenized paper. It is easily rendered sensitive, and being 
prepared with Salts of Baryta will give every colour and tone 
from a sepia to a perfect black. 



Size 22J by 17J inches 
17i by 11 
11 by 9 



per quire 



£ 








14 
7 
3 





6 




Fig. 61. 

REVERSING OR PRINTING FRAMES^ 

These frames are so constructed, that a uniform pressure may 
be obtained, thus insuring perfect contact between the positive 
and negative papers. The back boards of these frames are so 
arranged, that the progress of the picture may be watched without 
danger of shifting the papers. 

Reversing Frames in French-polished Mahogany {Fig. 61): — 

£ 8. d. 
No. 1. For pictures, 7 by 6 inches 

2. " 9 by 7 ** 

3. " 10 by 8 " 

4. ** 12 by 10 " 
6. " . 14 by 12 •* 



10 





12 


6 


15 





1 1 





1 7 


6 
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Reversing Frames in White Wood, hinged backs for viewing 

progress of picture : — 

i 

No. 1. size of glass, 6 by 5 inches . 5 

2. " 7i by 6i " . 7 

3. " lOi^ by 8 " . 8 

4. V llj by 9J " .0 12 



d. 
6 









APPARATUS USED FOR THE COLLODION 

AND ALBUMEN PROCESSES. 

In the following list will be found all the necessary materials 
and apparatus for use in both the Collodion and Albumenized 
Glass processes, together with forms of Focimeter for determining 
the chemical foci of Lenses. 

Glass Plates, with ground edges, best patent plate, free from 
specks 







PBB DOZ. 

9, d. 




PER DOZ. 
*. d. 


SizeSJ by 


2* 


inches 1 3 


Size T by 6 


inches 


5 3 


" 4 by 


3 


"16 


*♦ 8J by 6i 


« 


6 6 


" 4J by 


H 


19 


" 9 by 7 


li 


7 6 


" 6 by 


4 


2 3 


"10 by 8 


«< 


11 6 


•' 6 by 


5 


3 6 


" 12 by 10 


<« 


17 


" 6J by 


H 


3 6 




^ 













Fig. &Z. 

Boxes for holding Glass Plates, White Wood, with grooyes for 
One Dozen Plates {Fig. 62) i-r^ 
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BOXES FOR GLASS PLATES. 




8. d. 


9. 


d. 


No. 1. size ^ by 2* in. 1 6 


No 6. size 6 by 5 in. 2 


3 


2. " 4 by 3 " 1 8 


7. " 7 bye " 3 





3. " 4iby3J "18 


8. « 8iby6J " 3 


6 


4. " 6 by4 " 2 


9. '* 9 by7 " 4 





5. " 6J by 4} " 2 6 


10. "10 by8 " 5 







Fig. 68. 



QUTTA PERCHA DIPPING BATHS. 



Inclined, with bracket supports, and glass dippers (Fig. 63) : — 



4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 



P. for Stereoscopic plates 







£ 9. 


d. 


4 by 3 indies . 


2 


6 


5 by 4 


" 


3 


6 


6 by 6 


" 


4 


6 


81 by 6J 


*' 


7 





9 by 7 


** . 


10 


6 


10 by 8 


** 


11 





12 by 10 


II 


17 


6 


14 by 12 


II 


1 2 


6 


9ic plates 


, 


8 


6 
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£ ». d. 

3 

4 

6 

17 6 



Glass Dipping Baths, fitted in Mahogany stands, with glass 
dippers : — 

No. 1. size, for plates 4 hj 3 inches 

2. " 6 by 4 " 

8. " 6 by 6 " 

4. " 8J by 6} « 

Glass Dippers, for plunging the plates into the Bath of 
Nitrate of Silver:— 

£ 9. d. 

No. 1. size, for plates 5 by 4 inches 6 

2. " 7 by 6 " .010 

3. " 10 by 8 " .016 

4. " 12 by 10 " . 2 



£ 




Fig. 6i. 
Porcelain Pans for washing (see page S6). 




Fig. 60. 

Water-tight Baths, in Glass and Gutta Pereha (FLq. 6^\. 
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Fiff. 67. ^ Fiff. 68. Fiff. 66. 

LEVELLING STANDS, 

With adjusting Screws, for laying plates with Albumen, and 

developing CoUodion pictures, 

9, d. 

No. 1. size, for plates up to 5 by 4 inches (Fig. 66) 8 6 
^' " « 7 by 6 " I 5 

4. " « 12 by 10 " (Fig. 68) 8 6 




Fig, 70. i^. 69. 

PLATE HOLDERS. 

Pneumatic Plate Holder, simple form (Fig. 69) 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto, large, with lever (Fig. 70) ... 



£ 9, d. 

10 

2 

4 6 



jF^.n. 



Fi9.1% 
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£ «. d. 

Photographic Visnometer, {Tig. 71) for enabling the 
tourist to judge of the effect of a landscape, folding 
for the pocket 3 6 

Focosshlg Glass or Eye-piece, for obtaining a perfectly 
sharp and distinct picture on the focussing screen 
(JV. 72) 78. 6d. and U 

Instmment to connt Seconds, with Alarom . 3 jo o 

Ditto, ditto, without Alarum . . .15 

Scales and Weights {Seepage 38). 



BLAND AND LONG'S VARNISH. 



£ $, d. 



For protecting the Collodion picture from injury during 

printing per ounce, 4 

This varnish is a most perfect protection and is 
easily applied; it possesses the (qualities of extreme 
hardness, transparency, and rapidity of drying in the 
highest degree. 

Filter Rings, useful in filtering small quantiti^ 

of liquids .... each, 3d., 6d., and 008 

Glass Graduated Measures (Seepage 37) 

Claudet's Focimeter, for ascertaining the amount of 
separation existing between the optical and 
chemical foci of lenses 1 10 

Blamd & Long's form of Focimeter . . . .110 



PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURS, 

For colouring Photographs on Plate or Collodion, 

£ 9. d. 
No. 1. Box containing 7 colours, with gold and silver 

shells, brushes, &c. 7 6 

No. 2. Ditto, containing 14 colours, gold and silver 

shells, and an assortment of brushes . . 10 
No. 8. Ditto, containing 21 colours, ditto . . 15 

Separate colours of all tints . . per bottle 10 

Camers-hair Brushes ... . per dozen 010 

Sable ditto " 8 

Elastic Bottle, for removing dust from plate. No. 1, 28. 6d.« 
No. 2, 38. 6d., No. 3, 48. 6d. 
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Fig, 73. Fig, 75. 

STEREOSCOPES, AND STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 

Stereoscopes are of two kinds, namely, the Keflecting Stereo- 
scope of Professor Wheatstone, and the Lenticiilar or Befraoting 
one of Sir David Brewster {Fig, 73). They both possess the power, 
as their name implies, of exhibiting objects properly prepared 
as solids; that is to say, precisely as we see them in nature, 
having three dimensions — length, breadth, and thickness. 




Fig, 74. 
The Reflecting Stereoscope (Fig. 74) is best adapted to the 
display of large pictures and views; while the Lenticular one is 
most suited for the exhibition of portraits, architectural subjects, 
still life, groups of statuary, and such objects which do not suffer 
by being reduced to pictures of small size. 

One of the most beautiful applications of Photography is, the 
taking of pictures fitted for the Stereoscope; in fact, this is the 
only really correct means by which we can obtain them. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PHENOMENA PRODUCED BY 
THE STEREOSCOPE. 

The Stereoscope is an instnunent which was originally designed, 
but in a different form from that now generally used, by Professor 
Wheatstone, for the purpose of demonstrating the theory of binocidar 
vision, or, in other words, of exhibiting the effects and advantages of 
having two eyes. 

The name is derived from two Greek words signifying to view solid 
things, and the instrument is so constructed that two flat, pictures, 
taken under certain conditions, shall appear to form a single solid or 
projecting body. 

• The effects are so striking, and seem so opposed to the evidence of 
our senses, that the most casual observer immediately seeks a 
solution of the mystery. As, however, the phenomena cannot be 
comprehended without some knowledge of the science of optics, a 
few general principles will be stated in as familiar a manner as the 
subject will admit. 

All bodies are rendered visible by the light which radiates from 
every i>oint of their surfaces, each ray of light carrying with it the 
image of the object from which it emanated. These rays are refracted 
by ue crystalline lens and other humours of the eye ; and are brought 
to a focus so as to form a picture of the object, ui>on a delicate 
expansion of the optic nerve termed the retina, wMch picture is 
precisely similar to that formed by the lens in the ordinary camera 
obscura. The impressions thus produced are conveyed to the brain 
or sensorium by Vie optic nerves ; so that the eye does not see, but 
is merely the instrument by means of which the mind perceives 
external objects while the judgment derived from experience 
determines tneir shapes and distances. 

A picture of an object is formed on the retina of each eye, but 
although there may be but one object presented to the two eyes, the 
pictures formed on the two retinae are not precisely alike, because the 
object is not observed from the same point of view. 

If the finger be held at a distance of six or eight inches from the 
eyes, it will be obvious that it can only be seen by rays diverging 
from the finger,' as no others would enter the eyes. And if we bend 
a card so as to represent a triangular roof, place it on the table with 
the gable end towards the eyes, and look at it, first with one eye and 
then with the other, quickly and alternately opening and closing one 
of the eyes, the card will appear to move from side to side, because it 
is seen by each eye under a different angle of vision. If we look at 
the card with the left eye only, the whole of the left side of the card 
will be plainly seen, while the right side will be thrown into shadow. 
If we next look at the same card with the right eye only, the whole 
of the right side of the card will be distinctly visible, while the left 
side will be thrown into shadow ; and thus two images of the same 
object, with differences of outline, light , and shade will be formed, the 
one on the retina of the right eye, and the other on the retina of the 
left. These images Mling on corresponding parts of the retinae 
convey to the mind the impression of a single ob^ect^ycbs]kft«K^«oi!»iSi.^ 
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hairing taught tu, howeyer unconscious the mind may be of the 
existence of two different imaees, that the effect observed is idways 
produced by a body which really stands out or projects, the judgment 
naturally determines the object to be a projecting bod^. 

It is experience also that teaches us to judge of distances by the 
different angles of vision under which an object is observed br the 
two eyes, for the inclination of the optic axes when so adjusted that 
the images may fall on corresponding parts of the retinae, and thus 
convey to the mind the impression of a single object, must be greater 
or less accordmg to the distance of the obiect from the eyes. 

Perfect vision cannot then be obtained without two eyes, as it is 
by the combined effect of the image produced on the retma of eaflk 
eye, and the different angles under which objects are observed, that a 
judgment is formed respecting their solidity and distances. 

A man restored to sight by couching cannot tell the form of a body 
without touching it, until his judgment has been matured by 
experience, although a perfect image may be formed on the retina <n 
each eye. A man with only one eye cannot readily distinguish the 
form of a body which he had never previously seen, but qiuckly and 
imwittingly moves his head from side to side, so that his one eye may 
flJtemately occupy the different i>ositions of a right and leh eye ; 
and, if we approach a candle with one eye shut, and then attempt to 
snuff it, we shall 'experience more difficulty Uian we might nave 
expected, because the usual mode of determining the correct distance 
is wantiag. 

In order, then, to deceive the judgment, so that flat surfaces may 
represent solid or ]^rojecting figures, we must cause llie different 
images of a body, as observed by the two eyes, to be depicted on the 
respective retinse, and yet to appear to have emanated from one and 
the same object. Two pictures are therefore taken from the really 
projecting or solid body, the one as obsen^ by the right eye odIt, 
and the other as seen by the left. These ^ctures are then placed m 
the box of the Stereoscope, which is furnished vnth two eye-pieces 
containing lenses so constructed that the rays proceeding from the 
respective pictures, to the corresponding eye-pieces, shall to refracted 
or bent outwards, at such an angle as each set of rays woidd have 
formed had they proceeded from a single picture in the centre of the 
box to the respective eyes, without the intervention of the lenses ; 
and as it is an axiom in optics that the mind always refers the 
situation of an object to the direction from which the rays appear to 
have proceeded when they enter the eyes, both pictures will appear 
to have emanated from one central object; but as one picture 
represents the real or projecting object as seen by the right eje, 
and the other as observed by the left, though appearmg by refraetum 
to have proceeded from one and the same object, the effects conveyed 
to the mind, and the judgment formed thereon, will be precisely the 
same as if the images vrere both derived from one toUd or projecting 
body, instead of from two pictures^ because all the usual conditions 
are frUfiUed; and consequently the two pictures wiU appear to be 
converted into one solid body. 

The necessary pictures for producing these efibcts, excepting 
tiioBe of geometrical figures, which may be laid damn by certain 
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rules, cannot, howerer, be drawn by the hands of man, for, as 
Professor Wheatstone has observed, "It is evidently impossible 
for the most accurate and accomplished artist to delineate, by tiie 
sole aid of his eye, the two projections necessary to form the 
stereoscopic relief of objects as they exist in nature itrlth their 
delicate differences of outline, light, and shade. But What the hand 
of the artist was unable to accomplish, the chemieal action of lighti 
directed by the camera, has enabled us to effect." 

Daguerreotype portraits and Talbotype pictures are theitofbr^ 
taken, usually by two Cameras placed towards the object, with a 
difference of angle equal to the difference of the angle of vision of 
the two eyes, which is about 18*^ when the object is eight iAehes 
from the e^cs ; hence, if these be carefully examined and compared 
with the original projecting objects, they will be found to.be faith^ 
representations of the object as seen by each eye respectively. 

sntEcnoNS fob vsora trb mnsBmoaoom, 

The objects must be so adjusted in the box that only one picture 
may be seen In the centre, care being taken that the pictures are not 
reviisid to aS to be seen by ttie tijgllt e]NI instead of the leJI^ und 
vigi' versa. 

lllie proper position of pOftMllii bttUdittfl and similar obj«0ts, 
cannot be mistaken, but wlutfi tnii Is 11^ readily perceive^ it 
shotdd be ascertained, when tke o^SSt OStt \m marked so as at ^ce 
to Jbe properly placed. 

The eye-pieces, if allowed to tUifit aH iMrked with arrows to 
indicate their proper positicsil these tnnst !>• placed inwards, and 
in a right line with each oiher* 

The eyenoieces are made to dMW Ottl id Sttll tiife Isd ol^UUfattnt 
persons, '^ose who use spectacles will generally see best with them 
on, bringing them forward so as to lie flat on the eye-^pieceSf which, 
in such cases, should not be drawn out. 



£ t. d. 

Beflecting Stereoscope for large views . . 2 lo Q 

Ditto, dittOi superior construction (Fig 74) . .440 

Befiracting Stereoscope, in Japanned Tin, with diagrams 

each 3 
Ditto, ditto, (Fig 73,) in mahogany, with Bifass Eye* 

pieces 7 s. 6d. and 10 

Ditto, ditto, rosewood 14 

Ditto, ditto, " superior, with Ivory Eye-pieces 110 

Ditto, ditto, in mahogany, very superior, with Brass 

Eye-pieces, adapted for hot climates . . . 18 

Ditto, ditto, mounted on brass adjusting stand suitable 

for the table (Fig, 75) 1 15 

Brass Stand for Stereosc ^^^^ ^ .\^ ^ 
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STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 

Blamd and Long would take occasion to remark, that 
a great difference exists in the quality of pictures suited to the 
Stereoscope, the prices of those only which are highly satisfactory 
as works of art being detailed in the following list : — 
Daguerreotype Pictures for Stereoscopes, each 5s., 6s, & 10 
Views and Subjects on paper, each is., 2s., and 3 
Transparent Albumen Pictures on Glass, including 

Tiews in all parts of the globe, 4s., 5s., 7s. 6d., 9s., & 10 
LargeViews on paper for reflecting Stereoscopes, per pr. 12 



to their t 



Messrs. Bland and Long are continually adding now subjects 
eir stock of Stereoscopic Pictures. 





Fiff. 76. 

MOROCCO CASES, 

With Gilt Mais. 



Fig, 11, 



Morocco Gases, fitted with Glasses and Gilt Mats of three 
shapes — dome, oval, and cushion, of very superior quality, 
for finished pictures {Fig. 76) : — 

No. 1. size, for plates 2\ by 2 inches 



2. • 


" 31 by 2i 


3. • 


4 by 8 


4. • 


•• 41 by H 


5. • 


5 by 4 


0. * 


•' 6i by 4i 


7. * 


8 by 5 


8, * 


*' 8J by GJ 





£ t. d. 


per doz. 


10 




16 




12 




1 4 




1 15 




2 10 




2 10 




5 
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MOROCCO FRAMES, 

With Sutpemory Mings, Mats, and Olasses, {Fig, 77.) 















£ ». 


d. 


1. sizo, 


for 


plates 


2i by 2 inches 


per doz. 


7 





«. *• 




«( 


3iby2J 


II 




9 





3. " 




II 


4 by 3 


II 




10 


6 


4: " 




II 


4i by 31 


II 




12 


({ 


6. *• 




II 


5 by 4 


II 




1 





6. " 




II 


6| by 4i 


II 




1 10 





7. " 




II 


8i by 6i 


«i 




3 






GILT MATS, 

Of superior quality, oval, dome, and cushion shapes. 



No. 1. sizo, for plates 2^ by 2 inches 



4. 
5. 
6. 



OJ by 2i 

4 by 3 
41 by 3| 

5 by 4 
^ by 45 



per doz. 



£ 


«. 


d. 








H 





1 








1 


3 





1 


6 





2 


9 





5 


6 



PRESERVERS. 

These frames are composed of thin gilt motal, having a beading 
on the edge ; their use is to keep the glass, mat, and picture in 
close contact, to the exclusion of dust, &o. 



No. 1. size, for plates 2^ by 2 inches 

2. " " H by 2J " 

3. " " 4i by 3| *• 

4. " " 6 by 4 " 
6. ** " 6^ by 4} " 





£ 


«. d. 


per doz. 





9 


II 





10 


11 





1 8 


ti 





3 


ii 





4 6 
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Fig. 73. Fig, 79. Fig, 80. 

BLACK PAPIER MACHE FRAMES, 



Very elegant, icUh GUt Rim and Suspension Ring. (Fig. 78.) 

£ i. d. 

each 2 6 

3 

4 

4 6 



No. 1. size, for plates 2^ by 2 inches 

2. •• " 3i by 2i " 

8. •• " 4i by 3J " 

4. " •* 5 by 4 '• 





ORMOLU FRAMES, 








With out Mats and Glasses, 


(Fig. 79.) 








£ 9. 


d. 


No. 1. 


size, for plates 2| by 2 inches 


each 1 


6 


2. 


3i by 2i " 


"02 





3. 


4} by 3J " 


"03 





4. 


6 by 4 " 


"05 





6. 


6 by 5 " 


" 10 






PASSe PARTOUTS, 

Ibr Daguerreotype, Glass, or Paper P<yrtraU$ and Vi$tvs. {Fig, 80.) 

Inehef. 
No. 1. For plates, 2^ by 2 per doz. 



2. 


3i by 2J 


3. 


4iby3J 


4. 


5 bv4 


5. 


6i by 4i 


6. 


81 by 6i 



Dark 
gxonnd. 


^rsam 


££& 


i, d. 


t. d. 


9, a. 


9, d. 


2 


3 


7 9 




2 6 


3 9 


8 6 




8 3 


4 6 


9 6 


r 6 


5 6 


7 6 


15 


9 


6 9 


9 6 


20 


10 6 


12 


18 


42 


16 



iS^atta Fercha Fmmes to order. 



£ 8. d. 

.020 

per ounce 4 

^* 6 

per bottle 2 6 

per ounoe 10 

per bottle 3 G 
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PURE CHEMICALS AND PREPARATIONS 

Used in the Photographie Processes. 

Messrs. Bland & Long feel great confldenoQ in submitting 
the following list of Chemicals, &c., to the notice of Fbotograpbem, 
as being of the first quality and of perfect purity. 

DAQUERREOTYt^K. 

Bromine, in 1 ounce bottles 

*' Solution 

** Chloride, prepared for use 
Bromide of Lime 

" Iodine 

Chloro-bromide of Lime 

Charcoal, prepared, for polishing plates per packet 10 

Cotton* wool, best . per ounce 3d., per pound 8 

Gold, Chloride, in bottles . . . . ^ dram 8 

. . . . i •♦ 5 

** " . . . 1 *♦ 8 6 

" " . . . . 2 " IT 

Gold, Salt of (Sel d'or) . . . per bottle 3 9 

Iodine, pure, re-sublimed (variable) per ounce 8 

•* Commercial . . . . . ** 16 

" Tinotui^ ** 6 

" Chloride " 3 

Lime, Bromide per bottle 5 6 

«* Iodide •* 2 6 

Lamp Black, prepared for buffing . per packet 1 

Mercuiy, pure distilled per ounce 3d., per pound 2 6 

Naphtha, for lamp per pint 16 

Bottenstone, prepared, for polishing . per ounce 6 

Kou^e " 6 

Sensitive Solution .... per bottle 030 
Silver Solution (Argento-cyanide of Potassium), for re- 

. silvering Daguerreotype plates . per ounce 10 

Soda, Hyposulphite, pure, per pound 8d., " 1 

Tripoli, prepared, for polishing . . " 6 

Water, distilled per gallon 6 

CALOTYPE AND PAPER PROCB88EI. 



Acid, Acetic Glacial, pure 



Gallic 
'* Succinic .... 
Ammonia, pure ..... 
" Muriate, free from iron 

Ammonium, Iodide (variable) 
Barium, Chloride ..... ^^ ^ ^ '=x. 



per ounoe 0^0 
16 
5 
Q 8 
8 
Q *>. ^ 
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£ 


«. 


d. 


Barium, Iodide (variable) 


per ounce 





4 





Gold, Chloride 


per dram 





8 


6 


" Solution, for darkening positives . 


per ounce 








6 


Iron, Protosulphate, pui-e . . . . 


«« 








1 


" Iodide (variable) * . . . 


<« 





% 





Potassium, Bromide, pure (variable) 


(t 





2 





" Cyanide 


it 








4 


" Iodide (vaiiable) 


(t 





2 





" Ferrocyanate (yellow prussiato) 


it 








4 


" Ferridcyanide (red prussiate) 


«( 








B 


Fluoride 


it 





2 





Silver, Nitrate, crystallized . . . . 


«( 





4 





fused 


<« 





4 


6 


" Ammonio-nitrate 


i( 





1 





" Iodide 


.*« 





6 





" " in Iodide of Potassium . 


t( 





1 


6 


Soda, Hyposulphite . per pound 8d., 
Sodium, Chloride, pure . . . . 




0* 







1 
-3 


" Fluoride . . . . . 


(( 





1 





Sugar of Milk 


(1 








3 


Solution for iodizing waxed paper 


per pint 





5 





" rendering " sensitive 


ti 











White Wax 


per pound 





3 





COLLODION AND ALBUMEN QLAS 


8 PROCESSES. 




Acid, Acetic Glacial . . .per oun 


ce 6d. and 








4 


•' Pyrogallio, pure . pei 


ounce 8s. 


, per dram 





1 





" Sulphuric, pui-e . 




per ounce 








2 


** " common 




per pound 








3 


Ammonia, pure . 




per ounce 








2 


Ammonium, Iodide (variable) 




«( 





3 


6 


Barium, Iodide .... 




(« 





4 





Baryta, Nitrate, pure . 




** 








3 


Collodion .... 




(( 








8 


Iodized 




(1 








9 


.^ther. Sulphuric, rectified . 




(« 








6 


Iron, Protosulphate, pure 
" Protonitrate, solution . 




«t 








1 




(( 








3 


" Iodide (variable) 




K 





2 





Potassa, Nitrate, powdered . 




per pound 





I 





Potassium, Iodide (variable) 




per ounce 





2 





Silver, Nitrate, crystallized . 




a 





4 





fused . 




({ 





4 


6 


" Iodide 




«( 





6 





Soda, Hyposulphite . per pound 8d 


.1 








4 


Varnish for protecting glass pictui 

rru^ /» .• -• ^„ 


•es . 

i.:-*^* 4. 


• 








I 



The foregoing prices are subject to variation. 
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BLAND & LONG'S 
IODIZED COLLODION, 

Price 9d, per ounce. 

This valuable preparation for sensitiveness and uniformity of action 
is unsurpassed. 

The COLLODION and IODIZING SOLUTION can be obtained 
separate, in which state they will keep for an indefinite period, and 
can be exported to any climate without risk of deterioration. 
Price of CoUodion, in pint bottles, 12*. 6rf. ; Iodizing Solution, for one 
pint, 4s, 6d. ; making 27 ounces Iodized Collodion VJs, 



NITRATE OF SILVER BATH, 

FOB BLAND ft LONG'S COLLODION, 
Ready for immediate use. — Price 7s, 6d, per pint. 



BLAND & LONG'S 
BENZOIN VARNISH^ 

FOR PROTECTING COLLODION PICTURES. 

Price Is, per ounce. 

This Varnish does not require the plate to be warmed, but dries 
instantly, leaving a perfectly hard transparent coating on the picture. 



LIQUID JET, 

For applying to the back of Collodion Positives, giving great brilliancy 
and lustre to the Pictures. — Price in 4 oz, bottles, 6d. ; 8 as. ditto, Is, 



BLAND & LONG'S 
POSITIVE TONINQ BATH, 

For giving rich tones and colour to Positive Photographs, printed on 
either Plain or Albumenized Papers. — Price 6s, per pint. 



BLAND & LONG'S 
SILICA SOAP, 

A powerful detersive Agent for the speedy removal of Photographic 
Stams.— Pru?e in pots. Is,, 2s., and 3». each, secured b\/ a qre«tx laki^ 
vnth name and address^ 
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OP 

FOR THE COLLODION PROCESS ONLY, 

Kq. 1. Qpiiipl«ti 8«t of Pbotographio Apparatus, for 
taking positive povtraita and views up to 4^ bj 
3) inches, in wood case, complete, with tiipod 

stand .800 

This apparatus is of the most simple kind, and consists of a 
compound aphromatic l^ns (tested) \ walnut camera an4 h4ck ; 2 
platd h<4ders. tind fooUssing aoreen } mabogahy tiipo4 ataUd ; 
scales and weights ; porcelain pan ; gu^^a perch £^ bath and dipper ; 
filtering paper ; glass funnel ; graduated measure ; 1 dozen plates 
in box ; and bottles containing 6 oz. of nitrate of allrer bath, 3 
oz. positive collodion, 1 pint of developing solution, 1 oz. cyanide 
potassium, 1 oz. of Bland and Long's transparent varnish, with 
full directions for use. 

No. 2. Complete 9ei :0f pi)ptQgrapbiQ Appo^tis, fo^ 
takit^ portraits up to 6| by 4f , the contents of 
boi( being the same as No. 1, only in larger 
quantities 5 5 

No. 3. Complete S^t 9f Fbotographio Apparatus, for 
taUng pprjiraits and v^ewa 4i by 8^ inehes; 
consisting of a sliding body camera, in walnut 
wood; 1 single back, for plates 4^ by 3 J inches, 
fitted with compoun(} ach^ontalio )elia of superior 
construction I reversing frame; glass plates in 
box; gutta peroha baui and dipper; porcelain 
pan ; levelling stand ; scales aud weights ; glass 
graduated measure ; filtering paper and funnel ; 
Ganson*s positive paper, for printing; camera 
tripod stand ; and chemicals, consisting of 1 oz. 
ni|ra^ of silver, I drani of pyrogalUo iloid, 1 ojj, 
glacial acetic acid» 4 oz. iodized collodion, hypo- 
sulphite of soda, 1 oz. varnish ; the whole packed 
in case, with lock and handle . . .550 

No. 4. Complete Set of Photograpliic Apparatus, for 
portraits. 4^ by 3^ inches, same as No. 3, but 
with best French-polished mahogany camera, and 
compound ac)iromatio lens,* of Sand and long's 
own paake, in which the chemical and optical 
foqi ai*e warranted to coinqide ; chemicals, standi 
<S^o,, comj^lete . , . . . . ,770 
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No. 6. Complete Set of Fbotographio Apparatus, 

consisting of sliding body camera of superior 
construction, with dark slide and loose frames 
for plKtoe 6 by 4 inohea, and 4 by 8 inches ; Com* 
pound achromatic lens, mounted in handsome 
brass fronit of Bland and Long's own make, the 
chemical and optical foci being perfectly coin- 
cident; gUtas plates; plate boxes r gutta peroha 
bath and dipper ; washing pan ; leyelling stand ) 
reversing ^ame; glass measures; scides and 
weights, with glass pans ; with all the necessary 
chemicals, papers, tripod stand, ^c, packed in 
case, complete, with lock and key . . , 10 10 

No. 6. Complete Set of FhotographiG i^)parata8, 
consistm|f of sliding body camerai best make; 
dark slide, with 8 loose frames for plates 6 by 5 
inchea. 5 by 4 inohes, and 4 by 8 inches, fitted 
with Compound achromatic lens, mounted in 
handsome brass front, of Bland and Long's own 
make, the ehemioal and optical fool being abso- 
lutely coincident; glass plates; 3 plate boiLes; 
gutta pereha bath and dipjper; 2 washing pans ; 
levelling atand ; reversing frame ; glass meaatirea ; 
scales and weights; funnel; Ulter ring; 8upt)lv 
of poaitive paper; bibuloua paper; tripod atand, 
with braas tq) ; with all requiaite ohemieala, in 
stoppered bi^es, and materials; the whole 
packed in oaae, with look and key . 15 

No. 7. Completa Bet of Apparatus for Oollodion 
pictures, 8i by 6^ inehes, 6 by 5 inches, and 6 
by 4 hiehea ; comprising mahogany eliding body 
oamera, of best construction, with one dark slide, 
and three loose frames for glass platesi ground 
focuaeing glass, ^c, fitted with double-combinor 
tion aohromatio lens, of Bland and Long's own 
mannC&otnre, in wbicH the chemical and optical 
foci are perfectly coincident, mounted in hand- 
some braes front, with rack and pinion adjust- 
ment ; 1 do;, plates, 84 by 6| inohes, in box ; 1 
doz. plates, 6 b^r 6 inches, in box; 1 dq^. plates. 
5 by 4 inphes, in box; gutta pereha baih and 
dipper; 2 waehing pans; levelling stands 
reversing frame; fflass meaaures; scales ana 
weights: with a frili supply of all the neoessary 
chemicals, tripod stand, &c., complete, paoked in 
stout case, with lock and key . . . . "^^ ^ "^ 
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OP 

FOR THE PAPER PROCESSES ONLY. 

£ s. d. 

No. 1. Complete Set of Photographic Apparatas, for 
taJdng pictures by the Oalotype or waxed-paper 
process, 6 by 5 inches ; consisting of mahogany 
camera, fitted with single achromatic lens, If 
inches diameter, mounted in brass front; single 
dark slide for prepared paper; porcelain dish; 
preparing board ; glass rod ; reversing frame ; 1 s 

quire of photographic paper ; 1 quire of bibulous 
ditto ; set of scales and weights ; 1 oz. measure ; 
minim ditto ; tripod stand ; and all the necessary 

• chemicals, &c., in stoppered bottles ; the whole 

packed in case, with lock and key . . ,550 

No. 2. Complete Set of Photographic Apparatus, for 
tfddng pictures by the calotype or the waxed- 
paper process, 7 by 6 inches; consisting of 
mahogany camera, fitted with single achromatic 
view lens, %\ inches diameter, mounted in brass 
front; single dark slide for prepared paper; 
ffround focussing glass ; 2 porcelain dishes ; boai'd 
for the preparation of paper; 2 glass rods; 
reversing or printing frame; tripod stand for 
supporting the camera ; 2 quires of photographic 
paper; 2 quires of bibulous ditto; scales and 
weights; glass measures; funnel; with all the 
necessary chemicals, &c. ; the whole packed in 
case, with lock and key . . .* . . fi 16 C 

No. 3. Complete Set of Photogpraphic Apparatas, 
for taking pictures 9 by 7 inches, by either the 
calotype or waxed paper process; comprising 
mahogany camera, fitted with single achromatic 
view lens, 2^ inches diameter, mounted in brass 
front ; 1 double back for prepared paper; ground 
focussing screen; tripod stand lor supporting 
camera; 2 porcelain dishes; preparing board; 
2 glass rods ; reversing or printing frame, for 
obtaining positives; 2 quires of photographic 
paper ; 2 quires of bibulous ditto ; scales and 
weights ; glass measures and funnels ; with all * 
the necessary chemicals, complete ; the whole 
packed in case, with lock and key , . . 10 10 
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£ 8. d 

No. 4. Portable Photographic Apparatus, consisting 
of a folding camera of best construction, with 
ground focussing glass ; 1 double back for pre-' 
pared paper ; fitted with single achromatic lens, 
2 1 inches diameter, mounted in brass front, 
sliding adjustment for foreground and sky, 
adapted for taking pictures by the calotype or 
waxed-paper process, 7 by 6 inches; tripod 
stand for supporting the camera; 2 porcelain 
washing pans; preparing board; 2 glass rods; 
reversing frame ; glass graduated measures and 
funnels; 2 quires of photographic paper ; 1 quire 
of albumenized ditto ; 1 quire of bibulous ditto : 
scales and weights, with glass pans ; and a full 
supply of chemicals ; the camera and lens packed 
in leather swing case, for convenience of 
carriage ; the chemicals and other apparatus in 

e, with lock and key 13 13 C 



No. 5. Portable Photographic Apparatus, comprising 
folding camera of best construction; ground 
focussing glass; 1 double back for prepared 
paper 9 by 7 inches; fitted with single achro- 
matic view lens, 2^ inches diameter, mounted in 
brass front, with adjustment for foreground and 
sky; tripod stand, for supporting the camera; 
preparing board; 2 glass rods; 1 ounce glass 
graduated measure ; minim ditto ; 2 glass 
funnels; 2 porcelain pans for washing paper; 
reversing or printing frame ; set of scales and 
weights, with glass pans; 3 quires of photo- 
graphic paper; 2 quires of albumenized ditto; 
2 quires of bibulous ditto ; with a full supply of 
chemicals, &c. The camera, with back and lens, 
packed in leather sling case, for convenience of 
carriage ; the chemicals and other apparatus in 
strong case, with lock and key . . . . 16 16 

No. 6. Portable Photographic Apparatus, consisting 
of folding camera of best construction, ground 
focussing glass; 1 double back for prepared 
paper, 11 bv 9 inches; fitted with single achro- 
metic view lens, 3 inches diameter, mounted in 
brass front with rackwork adjustment; sliding 
front to camera, for adjusting proportion of fore- 
ground and sky; tripod stand for supporting the 
camera; 2 porcelain pans for washing paper; 
preparing board ; 2 glass rods; ^lass graduated 
measures; glass funnels ; Te\Qmxi% Q>t "^fvxsSox^M, 
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£ s. d, 

frame} set of 0oale9 and weights, with glass 
pans ; 8 quires of photographio paper ; 3 quires 
of albumenized ditto ; 3 quires of bibulous ditto ; 
with a full supply of ohemioals for the oalotype 
or waxed-paper process: the camera and lens 
packed in leather sling case, for oouTenience of 
carriage } the chemicals and other apparatus in 
strong case, with lock and key . . . . 2d 10 



roB 
FOR THE COLLODION AND PAPER PROCESSES COMBINED. 

No. 1. Complete Set of Photographic Apparatas, for 
taking portraits by the collodion process, 41 by 
3^ inches, andyiews or landscapes 6 by 5 inches, 
on either calotype or waxed-paper ; comprising a 
sliding body French-polished mahogany camei'a, 
with 1 single back for paper, and 1 single back 
with loose frames for collodion plates; fitted 
with compound achromatic lens, of Bland and 
Long's own make, which is adapted for either 
portraits or views; tripod stand; scales and 
weights ; levelling stand ; gutta percha bath and 
dipper; 1 dozen glass plates in box, 4| by 3| 
inches ; 1 dozen ditto in box, 3^ by 3f inches ; 
reversing or printing frame ; 3 glass graduated 
measures; 2 funnels; glass rods; preparing 
board; 3 porcelain washing pans; 1 quire of 
photograpliic paper; 1 quire of albumenized 
ditto ; X quire of bibulous ditto ; and a supply of 
chemicals both for collodion, and oalotype or 
waxed-paper process; the whole packed in case, 
with lock and key il 10 (j 

No. 2. Complete Bet of Photographio Apparattig, 
for taking portraits on collodion 6 by 4 inches, 
and views or landsoapes 7 by inches, on either 
calotype or waxed-paper } oonsistlng of mahogany 
French-polished sliding body camera, with 1 
single back fbr paper 7 by 6 inches, and 1 single 
back tor ooJJodion plAi6$; 2 loose frames, 5 by 4 
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inches, and 4 by 3 inohds; fitted with Compound 
achromatic lens, of Bland and Long's own make^ 
which is adapted for either portraits or views ; 
tripod stana; scales and weights; levelling 
stand; gutta perch a bath and dipper; 1 dozen 
glass plates in box^ 5 by 4 inches ; 1 dozen ditto 
in box, 4 by 3 inches ; reversing frame ; 2 glass 
graduated measures; preparing board; 2 pans 
for washing ; 1 quire of photographic paper ; 1 
quire of albumenized ditto ; 1 quire of bibulous 
ditto; 2 glass funnels; and a good supply of 
chemicals in stoppered bottles, consisting of 
nitrate of silver, iodide of potassium, gallic acid, 
acetic acid, varnish, hyposulphite of soda, iodized 
collodion, pyrogallio &eid, chloride of sodium) 
cyanide of potassium, nitrate of silver bath, &o, ; 
the whole packed in case complete, with lock and 

key 15 

No. 3. Ditto, ditto, same as above, but with portable 
folding camera, of best construction. With one 
double back for paper, and one single back for 
collodion plates 16 5 

No. 4. Complete Set of Photographic Apparatus, for 
taking portraits on collodion 6 by o inches, and 
views or landscapes 9 by 7 inches, on calotype 
or waxed paper ; comprising a mahogany Frencn- 
polished sliding body camera, with one single 
back for paper 9 by 7 inches, and one single back 
with two loose frames for collodion plates 6 by 5 
inches, and 5 by 4 inches, fitted with compound 
achromatic lens of Bland and Long's own make, 
which is adapted for both portraits and views ; 
tripod stand; scales and weights; levelling 
stand; gutta percha bath and dipper; 1 dozen 
glass plates, 6 by 5 inches, in box; 1 dozen 
ditto, 5 by 4 inches, in box; reversing frame; 2 
glass graduated measures; preparing board; 
glass rods : 2 porcelain washing pans ; 2 quires 
of photographic paper ; 2 quires of albumenized 
ditto ; 2 quires of bibulous ditto ; {2 glass funnels; 
and a good supply of chemicals required in both 
processes ; the whole carefully packed in case, 
with lock and key 19 19 

No. 5. Ditto, ditto, same apparatus, &c., as above, but 
with portable folding camera of best constnic- 
tion, with one double back for paper, and one 
single back for collodion plates . . . *XV ^ ^ 
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£ 8. d. 

No. 6. Complete Set of Photographic Apparatus, for 
taking ;)ortraits on collodion plates 8^ by 6^ 
inches, and views or landscapes 11 by 9 inches, 
on either calotype or waxed papers. Comprising 
mahogany sliding body camera, French-pwished, 
with one single back for paper 11 by 9 inches, 
and one single back for glass plates, with two 
loose frames 8 J by 6^ inches, and 6 by 5 inches ; 
fitted with compound achromatic lens, of Bland 
and Long's own make, which is adapted for 
either portraits or views; tripod stand; scales 
and weights; levelling stand; gutta percha bath 
and dipper; 1 dozen plates in box, 8^ by 6^ 
inches ; 1 dozen ditto 6 by 5 inches, in box ; 
reversing frame ; 2 glass graduated measures ; 
preparing board; 2 glass rods; 2 pans for 
washing; 3 quires of photographic paper; 3 
quires of albumenized ditto ; 3 quires of bibulous 
ditto; 2 funnels; and an ample supply of all the 
requisite chemicals for botli processes, in stop- 
pered bottles ; the whole packed in strong case, 
with lock and key 35 

No. 7. Ditto, ditto, same as above, but with portable 
folding camera of best construction, with one 
double back for paper, and one single back for 
collodion plates 37 



Estimates given for complete Sets, for any single process, or 
combination of processes, not enumerated in the above Ust. 
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B8TIMATES FOR COMPLETE SETS OF 
DAGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS. 

f The foUowing prices do not include a supply of silvered plates. J 

£ 8, d. 

No. 1. Set of Daguerreotype ApparatuSi for taking 

pictures 4itij ^ inches, 3j by 2 J inches, and 2 J 
by 2 inches ; consisting of No. 1 walnut sliding 
body camera, with single achromatic lens, 
mounted in brass front, dark slides for plates, 
ground focussing glass, &c. ; bromine and iodine 
pans, with air-tight glass covers, and set of 
frames ; 3 plate holders ; 3 plate boxes ; 2 velvet 
poUshin g buffs ; mercury box, with thermometer ; 
porcelain washing tray; gilding stand, with 
levelling screws; improved pliers; glass spirit 
lamp ; funnel ; filtering paper ; with all the 
necessary chemicals and polishing materials, in 
hard wood boxes. The whole packed in two 
stained cases, with locks and handles . .600 

Ditto, of superior construction . . . 10 10 

If with compound achromatic lens, and double 
iodine and bromine boxes, forming a more 
complete set of apparatus 15 15 

No. 2. Complete Set of Daguerreotype Apparatus, 
for portraits from 2i by 3J inches, up to 6 J by 
4| inches, with best compound achromatic lens, 
mounted in handsome brass front, rackwork 
a<^ustment; sliding body camera of mahogany, 
with dark frames, focussmg glass, &c. ; improved 
compound iodine and bromine box ; 2 polishing 
buffs ; 4 plate boxes ; 4 polishing blocks ; head 
rest; mercury box, with thermometer; washing . 
tray; gilding stand; improved pliers; spirit 
4amp ; funnel and filter paper ; hard wood boxes, 
containing polishing matenals, with all the 
necessary chemicals and materials. The whole 

Sacked in two stained wood cases, with locks and 
andles 23 

No. 3. Complete Set of Daguerreotype Apparatus, 
for taking pictures up to S^ by 6 J inches ; con- 
sisting of sliding body camera, with dark frames, 
focussing glass, &c. ; compound achromatic len!&^ 
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£ 9. d, 

mounted in handsome brass front, with rackwork 
adjustment; compound iodine and bromine *" 
appai'atus, complete; polishing buffs; plate 
boxes; polisbiiig blocks; eamera stand; bead 
rest; mercury box; washing pans; gilding 
stand; improved pliers; spirit lamp; funnels; 
polishing Doxes; filtering paper, &c.; with a 
good supply of all the necessary chemicals, 
materials, &c. The whole carefully packed in 
two cases, with locks and handles . 40 

No. 4. Complete Set of Dftgaerreotye Appamtus, 
suitable for a Public Institutiori or a profes- 
sional Fhotogranher; comprising larffe camera, 
with necessary slides for plates, ground focussing 
glass, combination achromatic lens, mounted in 
handsome brass front, with rackwork adjust- 
ment, fbr taking portraits, groups, or views up 
to 81 by 6^ inches ; also a smsdl camera, with 
short focus double combination achromatic lens 
of large aperture, for taking portraits up to 4^ 
by 3i incnes in dull weather : polishing lathe, 
with circular buffs; 3 hand buffs; set of metal 
plate holders ; heating stand : large bromine and 
iodine appai'atus; set of plate boxes; camera 
stand ; head rest, for chair ; also head rest with 
heavy iron foot, for full length portraits ; mercmy 
box, for different sized plates ; lamp, with yellow 
glass shade; one gallon still, ana worm tub 
complete; gilding stands; stoneware filter; 
porcelain dishes and filter stands \ funnels afetd 
filtering paper ; spirit lamps ; Daguerreo^d 
colours aiid brushes; india-rubber bottle; glass 
measures: 2 painted backgrounds; with a fiill 
supply of chemicals, polishing materials, Ac., 
complete 110 
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SPECTACLES : 

WHEN TO WEAR AND HOW TO C8E THEM. 

ADDBS9SB0 TO 

THOSE WHO VALUE THEIR SIGHT. 
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A DESCBIPUVE & GENEBAL CATALOGUE 

PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 

MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BV 

BIiANB & LONG, 

OPTICIANS, 

ASS9 

OFBH^TivB ch:eiwci:sts. 

Price U.! per Pot. 1»- ^- 

PUBLISHED BY BLAND t LONG. 
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